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A YOUNG LADY, HIGHLY EDUCATED, 
wishes a position, July 1, as teacher or companion 

No objection to travelling. Réferences Gorulsbod Ad- 

dress K. SHIPMAN, Narberth, Pa. 


> OOKKEEPER: (LADY) WILL OPEN, CLOSE 
or keep books. Temporary or permanent. Address, 
No. 141, this Office. 


OUNTRY BOARDING.—FOR A FEW PER- 
sons. Pleasant surroundings, large, shady lawn, 








etc. Situated near Byberry Friends’ Meeting. Those 
not going to and from city daily preferred. Address 
A. A. TOMLINSON, Byberry, Philad’a. 


© RENT FOR SUMMER. FURNISHED 
house. Beautiful scenery, good water. LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS, Pottsville, Penna. 


WANTED.—IN THE COUNTRY, A COMPE- 
tent woman to do plain cooking and assist with 

house work. A good home to suitable person. Address 

JUDITH P. HUOPES, Bynum, Harford Co., Md. 





WANTED. — MOTHER'S HELP, IN SMALL 
family, to assist young mother with eral house- 
work and care of two small children. ashing and 
ironing done out. Address HELEN W. HOOPES, 
Bynum, Harford Co., Md. 


WANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS ON A FARM, 
N.E 











uly and August, one mile from Willow Grove, 

. E. Penna. Railroad. Lawn with 

JACOB T. COMLY, Willow Grove, 
Pennsylvania. 


lenty of shade. 
fontgomery Co., 


WANTED.—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
collector. Address ROBERT F. WRIGHT, 
710 N. Franklin St. 





ANTED.—AN INTELLIGENT, WORKING 
housekeeper in family of three adults in the conutry, 
near Plainfield, N. J. Address X. Y. Z., this Office. 


ANTED.—MAN AND WIFE OF EXPER. 
ience, to take charge of a public dinning-room, 


thoroughly competent to manage and run it successfully. 
Friends preferred. Address 140, this Office. 








ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. High location, on banks of the Rancocas 
River, Address T. B. ENGLE, Boungher, N. J. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

fi goa da . Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





TO LET. 


Furnished house for the summer at Quaker Street, 
New York, on the D and H road ¥ of mile from station, 
4 of mile from store, Post Office, and Friends’ .Meet- 
ing. Rooms large and airy. Bath-room, carriage- 
house and stables, ice house, large lawn. Address Mary 
J. Hoag, Quaker St., N. Y. 


FOR RENT. 


A very pleasantly situated suburban residence, large 
piazza, lawns, beautifully shaded; cultivated garden, 
stable, etc., convenient to steam and trolley. Address 
S. S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 


A few Friends can be accommodated with lodgings 
for the season at the Hower Cottage, centrally located 
near the Lake. Address after the 15th, 

JOSEPH T. McDOWELL, 
227 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua, N. Y. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








SYLVANDALE COTTAGE. 


A pleasant home for summer boarders in Friends’ 
family, one and one-half hours from New York City. 
Box 61, Cornwall,.N. Y. ; 


THE PENNHURST, Denmae ieee. 


Micuican Avenug, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE HOWARD., 
Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half block from 
the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Env or TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, ar 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam en. ectric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Dolphin Inn, 
North Beach Haven, N. J. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. C. HEWITT, Prop. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the contributors of the Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 
ored Persons will be held at the Home, Belmont and Gir- 
ard Avenues, West Philadelphia, on June 14th, at 3 p.m. 
All interested friends are invited. The report of the 
Board of Managers and the Treasurer etc. will be read. 
A number of noted speakers will address the meeting. 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN, Secretary. 


During the Summer 


RAPA IAA Ved A EI AI ANIA UIA ed ANd hal 


BUSINESS MEN 


and others whose houses are closed will find a 
comfortable home at 


Y. F.A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


ROOMS 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WOQRRELL, Clerk. 


Public Telephone No. 36-68. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S. WALTON, ne 
INNA w. SPEAKMAN, f Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwaARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits oF Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Chelten Hills School, 
Wyncote, Penna. 


For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


° ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM 
sissippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
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Risiieste & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CakpENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 W allace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 ange St., Tioga. 





CHARLES ‘BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, t714 Woodstock Street, j 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
{ Ambler, Montgomery ‘ Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. lLAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


OFFICES: 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Strects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 





Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


‘Swarthmore Scenes.”’ 


A collection of twenty-five half-tone views of Swarth- 
more Collese and its environments, with an introductory 
poem by J. Russell Hayes. Attractively bound in green 
or garnet covers. Price 50 cents, postpaid to any address. 

R. PETERS, Jr., Swarthmore College, Pa. 


H.C BODEN & CO., 


S. BE. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses 
from Oculists’ prescriptions. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5, $40. No. 7, $50. 


Ngatness, SPEED, 
Simmpicity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 


FSCS Se CSCC SCC Serer 


P Paper Hanging { 
> Frescoing and ‘ 
4 Decorating { 
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724 Buttonwood St, Philad’ a- 












Ellwood Heacock,; 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 



































ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 








Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


“Truth j in Four Chapters. 


- 
| ieee is no value to the Advertiser com. 
parable with that given him by the clean. 
honest, small-page, completely-read Weekly or 
Monthly. One thousand copies of this are worth 
to him five, or even ten, thousand copies of poor. 
paper, ill-printed, inky, glanced-over-and-thrown. 
aside daily chronicles of crime, and sinks of 
sensation. 
Il. 


If an advertiser can get twenty good Weeklies 
or Monthlies to make him a list with 100,000 
circulation, he has value several times as great as 
if he used ordinary dailies of that aggregate cir. 
culation, and he is abundantly repaid for any 
extra trouble in making up his list. He can 
afford to pay for it two cents, or even more, per 
line per thousand, better than he can pay the 
ordinary dailies one cent per line, per thousand, 
—provided, of course, the articles he advertises 
have real value. 

Hl. 


For local trade, the daily papers of cities and 
towns are natural and appropriate mediums. 
Nobody questions it. But for all articles of 
general sale, whose life is in the interested atten. 
tion and confidence of the general public,—arti- 
cles which need to be brought before the eye of 
good buyers, and kept there,—the weeklies and 
the monthlies are the mediums of value, for it is 
they that are looked at carefully, intelligently, 
and respectfully, in the homes of the people. 
These are not “‘left on the train,” nor used for 
kindling. They are read, they are saved, they 
are “‘passed on.” Every copy counts, because 
every copy is read. The percentage of waste in 
them is as | to 10 in perishable publications. 


Le 


As time passes, these facts are more and more 
perceived. The good Weekly is gaining ground. 
The Monthlies are multiplying, and never carried 
more high-class advertising than now. People 
tire of enormous daily sheets, filled with transi- 
tory matter, and are confused by the mass of 
advertisements. They appreciate having the 
truth once a week, rather than seven different 
versions of it, seven times a week, and they look 
with pleasure over a compact and well-arranged 
group of moderate-size business announcements. 

There will, therefore, be an increasing number 
| of readers of Weekly Journals. They will read 
| with intelligence, with discrimination. They will 
observe the advertisements. An advertisement 
entitled to their confidence will secure their trade. 






MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pen 


na. 
acme PH L. JONES. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
















Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 




















Established shea. 
The pan 1873. J 





















FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1900. 
XXIII. 
Love ts the unfailing sign of religion. A loveless 
religion ts as impossible as a waterless ocean or a treeless 
forest. Rurus M. Jongs. 

















From his recently-issued volume, ‘‘ Practical Christianity.’ 











HE AVEN AROUND 


Is it not round us now, 

Where’er love's voice is heard ? 
Where’ er its whisperings low 

The heart's deep fount have stirred? 
Is it not round us in each kindly voice 
That bids a suffering spirit to rejoice ? 










Is it not round us still, 
Wherever peace doth dwell ? 
And men of war and ill 
As things unknown do tell, — 
Where still the angel's song sounds on the ear, 
And men as meekly as the shepherds hear ! 















Heaven is round us yet, 
Where pity’s voice is heard, 
And age and suffering get 
a The kind and healing word ! 
While earth's kind spirits like true angels go, 
Administ’ring to want and soothing woe ! 
—L. L. A. Very. 













THE SOCIETY OF 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
AT an early period in the history of our Society, it 
became a practice to appoint two or more experienced | 
Friends of each sex to sit with the ministers; and 
hence originated the office of elders, which I believe 
also corresponds with the practice of the primitive 
church ; for Paul and Barnabas, while in Asia Minor 
ordained or appointed “elders in every church,” and 
Titus was directed to do the same in every city of 
Crete. (Acts, xiv., 23; Titus, i., 5.) 

Paul, in addressing the elders in the church at 
Ephesus, said to them: ‘ Take heed to yourself and 
to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers’’ (Act, xx., 28); and Peter exhorts 
the elders to ‘‘ Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willing ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock.”” (I. Peter, v.,2.) It appears 
that the term “elder’’ was sometimes applied to 
ministers, for Peter calls himself an elder; but it may 
be inferred that this was not always the case, for Paul 
says, ‘‘ Let the elders that rule well be accounted 


ELDERS IN 





FRIENDS. ! 

































: From his Letter, 1844, to ‘Friends i in Ohio. 
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| in word and doctrine.” 


| sary. 
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ont of sinha Sita aie they who babi 
(1. Tim., v., 17.) I con- 
ceive that the office of an elder is to watch with 
parental care over the whole flock, extending a hand 
of help and a word of encouragement wherever it is 
needed. They are not only to sit with ministers, but 
to endeavor to sympathize with them in their relig- 
ious exercises; and when they perceive that a 
minister, through unwatchfulness, or a desire of 
applause, runs into an excess of words without the 
life and function of the gospel, or even if he fall into 
a habit of delivery unsuitable to the dignity of the 
subject, it is their duty, in a tender and affectionate 
manner, to extend suitable counsel. This may also 
be done by other members of the Society, male or 
female, who may feel it their duty; but there is an 
obvious propriety in this duty being especially com- 
mitted to discreet, experienced minds, such as elders 
ought to be; for if it should become the subject of 
general remark, the minister’s usefulness would be 
impaired, his feelings might be wounded, and the 
harmony of Society endangered. 

In some meetings there is a jealousy or distrust 
of eldership, which I sincerely regret, because I be- 
lieve it was instituted under the guidance of Divine 
truth, and I am not aware that any change has taken 
place in the State of Society which renders it unneces- 
Like all other institutions, it is liable to be 
abused when intrusted to improper hands, and has 
perhaps in some cases been made an engine of oppres- 
sion ; but the same may be said of the ministry itself, 
which although a great blessing when preserved in 


| purity, becomes the most terrible of all scourges 


when it falls into the hands of a mercenary or bigoted 
priesthood. We are admonished by the voice of 
history that the greatest encroachments upon religious 


| liberty have been made by men who professed to be 
» | ministers of the gospel ; 


and although we have closed 
one of the principal avenues to corruption by with- 
holding pecuniary compensation, yet it appears to 
me that the eldership should be preserved, if it is 
only as a check upon the power and influence of the 
ministry. 

The appointment of elders belongs to monthly 


| meetings, and if unsuitable persons are chosen, the 


fault rests with them. The description which Paul 
has given of a good bishop will apply to ministers 
and elders, for the term bishop only means an over- 
seer in spiritual things. He would be “ blameless, 
vigilant, sober, given to hospitality, apt to teach, not 
given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, 
but patient, no brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth 
well his own house; not a novice ; and moreover, he 
must havea good report of them which are without.” 


(I. Tim., iii.) 








Correspondence of Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


THE business session began on Second-day morning 
(28th ult.), with a good attendance, there being 200 
women and about half as many men present. During 
the day the epistles from the other yearly meetings 
were read, accompanied by many expressions of ap- 
preciation, and several committees were appointed. 
William H. Willets and Charles Underhill were 
appointed clerk and assistant clerk of the men’s 
meeting, and Emily P. Yeo and Amy Willets to 
similar offices in the women’s meeting. 

In the men’s meeting several Friends spoke ap- 
provingly of the early morning gatherings for worship 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia, but no action was 
taken. In the women’s meeting a Friend spoke feel- 
ingly of the beauty and power of silence, and of the 
strength that comes into the lives of those who fre- 
quently withdraw into the quiet, though it be but for 
a moment, and wait upon the Lord. 

In the evening an educational meeting was held, 
at which Charles M. Stabler, of George School, de- 
livered an address on “‘ Education from the Friends’ 
Standpoint.”’ He said that the esteem in which 
Friends’ schools are held rests largely upon two 
things, —the care that has been taken to build char- 
acter, and the thoroughness of the teaching. He 
expressed the opinion that it is much better for pupils 
in the preparatory schools to follow the regular course 
of study. If some branches present special diffi- 
culties to the pupil the mastery of these develops 
strength. The number of avocations for which a 
college education is a necessity is constantly increas- 
ing, and if such an education does not always increase 
the ability to earn one’s bread and butter, it does 
make the bread and butter sweeter. 

Among those who took part in the discussion that 
followed were N. M. Curtis, (former member of Con- 
gress) Charles Underhill, Wm. M. Jackson, and 
Henry W. Wilbur. 

On Third-day the men and women met in joint 
session. The report of the Representative Com- 
mittee was read and approved. A part of its work 
was the sending of a committee to Albany to petition 
the Legislature for the passage of a bill substituting 
imprisonment for life for the death penalty. 

This was followed by a fitting memorial of Aaron 
M. Powell, beginning with the words, ‘‘ He hath done 
the work of a true man; crown him, honor him, love 
him.” At its conclusion Robert S. Haviland quoted 
the verse, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Sarah T. Linvill made a plea to 
fathers and mothers for purity in the home. Another 
Friend said, ‘‘ They who truly mourn the dead are 
those who live as they desired.”’ It was directed that 
this memorial be published in pamphlet form as well 
as in the “ Extracts.”’ 

The committee on the advancement of Friends’ 
Principles presented its first report. The condition 
of the various subordinate meetings has been ascer- 
tained by correspondence, and the two greatest hin- 
drances to healthy growth appear to be a lack of vital 
interest, and the need for a living ministry. Among 
the labors of the committee were a conference at 
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Quaker Street, which resulted in the establishment of 
a Young Friends’ Association there, and monthly 
visits to the meeting at Albany by some members of 
the committee. 

This report was followed by a prolonged discus- 
sion that extended into the afternoon session. Some 
urged the encouragement in Friends’ neighborhoods 
of University Extension lectures and other means of 
general culture, as a help to the meetings, while many 
felt that only the power of prayer and the spirit of 
the Indwelling God could bring about the desired 
result. Henry W. Wilbur said that in most of the 
country meetings there are yet a few faithful Friends, 
and the work before the committee is the energizing 
of this saving remnant that it may become fruitful 
and draw towards itself the humanity round about it 
that is hanging upon its skirts. The committee was 


reappointed and encouraged to continue its labors. 


The report of the committee on Philanthropic 
Labor showed activity in many lines of good work. 
In the mission work in the city among the poor, and 
in homes, hospitals, and kindergartens Friends have 
cooperated with other charitable organizations. A 
free kindergarten was also held in the Friends’ Semi- 
nary building during the summer months. Other 
departments of work were Temperance and Tobacco, 
Schools for Colored Children, Capital Punishment, 
Kindness to Animals, and Peace. As helpful factors 
in these endeavors the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER and 
Young Friends’ Review were especially commended. 

The committee on Education reported that there 
are five schools under the care of Friends, with a 
total of 400 pupils, about 100 of whom are Friends 
or come from Friendly families. These are under the 
care of 40 teachers, 20 of whom are members. Sev- 
eral young Friends have been aided by the meeting, 
or by individuals, in their efforts to obtain a higher 
education. 

The committee on Boarding Home reported that 
the Penington, which adjoins the meeting-house, has 
been bought by a corporation of Friends and enlarged, 
at a total cost of about $35,000; it will now accom- 
modate over thirty boarders, and since the enlarge- 
ment the expenses have been but 62 per cent. of the 
receipts. Sarah B. Flitcraft and others expressed 
their thankfulness that there is sucha home for young 
men and women working in the city, away from their 
families, and also for Friends from a distance who 
desire to remain in the city over night. 

In the evening a meeting in the interests of the 
Colored People was addressed by Henry W. Wilbur 
and Anna M. Jackson, the latter exhibiting lantern- 
slide pictures to illustrate her subject. 

The meeting for worship, on Fourth-day morning, 
was unusually impressive andinspiring. The opening 
silence was broken by Joseph McDowell, who re- 
peated the Twenty-third Psalm. Sarah B. Flitcraft 
prayed that there might be such an overflowing of 
the Divine Spirit as to arouse both inward resolve 
and outward expression. Allen .Flitcraft defined re- 
ligion to be allegiance to God and duty toman. Anna 
M. Harvey began with the words “cease to do evil 
and learn to do well,” and urged immediate obedience 
to this divine injunction, since ‘‘every day is a fresh 
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beginning.” 
ings that need encouragement, saying that these can 
only be revived by such an individual seeking for the 
divine power as shall transform indifference to other 
members into real Friendliness and loving solicitude. 

Samuel S. Ash explained the views of Friends 


Another Friend spoke of the little meet- 


concerning the Gospel ministry. Then an officer of 
the “Salvation Army” arose and dwelt with much 
feeling upon the points of resemblance between 
Friends and Salvationists, one of these being the 
equality of women in the ministry. After speaking 
of the work done by the Army among the degraded 
and the outcast, he referred to the thousands of re- 
spectable people into whoSe lives religion does not 
enter, and plead with Friends in the name of Christ, 
to gather in these sheep that have no shepherd. 

Following this Joel Borton spoke of the beauty 
of the Christian life, and urged the young especially 
to give themselves to the Father’s service, and to be 
his. messengers to tell others of the power of the in- 
dwelling God. Then after a prayer of thanksgiving 
by Rachel M. Lippincott, the meeting concluded 
shortly after 12 o’clock. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of the First- 
day School Association, presided over by Charles F. 
Underhill. Edward Cornell read a paper founded on 
some passages in the Baltimore epistle. He said that 
a good school, or class, is one in which the child 
learns, and that the one thing needful is to work. 
The purpose of the school is not only to quicken the 
spiritual life, but to increase the pupils’ knowledge of 
Christ and the Bible. 

These are some of the thoughts that were dropped 
in the ensuing discussion: ‘‘ A few have too much 
resp6nsibility ; others should share it.” . ‘‘ All should 
have something to do, for the ones that do the work 
feel the interest.’’ ‘‘ The first requisite for a teacher 
of children between the ages of fifteen and seventeen 
is intelligence.”” ‘A teacher should not be shocked 
at any opinion honestly expressed by the pupil.” 


President William W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore, said | ginning of the Ninth month, and Indiana Yearly 


that the three requisites for a good teacher are zeal, 
tact, and intelligence. He also spoke highly of the 
adult class as being almost the only place where 


| 








Friends exchange views concerning their religious | 


opinions. 

At a Peace meeting in the evening, Mariana W. 
Chapman, in an able address, showed how the cause 
of peace would be advanced by woman’s suffrage. 


An outcome of the meeting was the organization of | 


a Friends’ Equal Suffrage Association. 

On Fifth-day, the meetings held their sessions 
separately. In the morning the nine queries (they 
have but nine in New York), were read and summary 
answers approved. Many words of admonition and 
encouragement were uttered in connection with them, 
one of the best of them being, ‘‘ When we begin to 
live more seriously within, we will live more simply 
without.” 

A concern arose in the men’s meeting that a me- 
morial be sent to Congress asking for the passage of 
the bill now before the House, forbidding the sale of 
liquor in the army canteen, etc. This was endorsed 








by both meetings, without a dissenting voice, and a 
brief but suitable memorial was adopted. 

The report of women’s treasury showed a cash 
balance of $6.98, with $1,100 placed at interest. 
The interest, amounting to $55.25, was directed to be 
paid to Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 

In the general treasury there was a balance of 
$1,421.27, and John T. Willets was reappointed 
treasurer. It wasalso announced that $309 had been 
contributed by individuals to the colored schools in 
the South. 

A joint epistle to the yearly meetings that are 
held in joint session and a special epistle to the 
women’s meeting in Philadelphia, embodied in fitting 
words the earnest concerns of the week. There was 
also an epistle of love and encouragement to the 
little meetings at Denver, and Victoria, (British 
Columbia). 

Several Friends spoke of the faithfulness of 
Almira Sherwood, whose individual effort had for so 
many years been an inspiration to her meeting and 
First-day School. 

Joel Borton had a message of inspiration and 
encouragement for both men and women, and then, 
after words of loving farewell from visiting Friends, 
the meeting concluded with an impressive silence. 

E. L. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
( Continued from last week.) 
THE extended visit to the Western States, made by 
Benjamin Hallowell, already alluded to, was accom- 
plished in 1863. In this journey, he says, “| trav- 
elled 3,129 miles in my ‘ rockaway,’ going with it 
beyond the Mississippi river, and 2,791 miles by 
public conveyance, making in the six months, wanting 


| two days, that I was absent, 5,920 miles’ travel.’’ He 


attended Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem, at the be- 


Meeting, at Richmond, at the close of that month. 

This trip was not made without serious physical 
suffering. A malady which ultimately caused his 
death had begun to affect him, and he afterwards said 
that during the long ride he “shed tears and blood 
in every State from Maryland to the Mississippi.” 

At Sandy Spring he was a venerable figure and a 
beloved member of the community and the meeting. 
He gave much attention, after the establishment of 


| President Grant’s new Indian policy, in 1869, to work 


for the Indians. Until somewhat late in life, he was 
not a recognized minister of the Society. His monthly 
meeting, Alexandria, approved his gift in 1859, and 
his quarterly meeting, Fairfax, confirmed the action. 
This was just before his final removal to Sandy Spring. 
Of his ministry, a brief remark by Dr. Magill may 
be recalled,—that ‘‘although a deeply interested 
Friend and regular in the attendance of meetings, he 
was not a frequent speaker, and never gave long 
sermons, but his words never failed to be most im- 
pressive.” 

An interesting and graphic picture of the meeting 
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at Sendy Seahie probably nei: 090, is given ae 
Albert G. Riddle,’ in an article published in the New 
York Tribune after Benjamin Hallowell’s death. He 
was visiting in the family of a Friend at Sandy Spring, 
and on the morning of First-day accompanied him 

% to the Quaker meeting - -house, an old 
structure of brick, in the margin of a primitive forest 
of considerable extent. Most of the congregation 
were in their places when we entered. I had hardly 
taken my seat when my attention was arrested by one 
of the most striking-looking men I have ever seen. 
Almost in front, facing me, on the raised platform 
against the wall with the elders, sat a man of seventy, 
of just less than gigantic mould, with a grand, massive 
head, scantily crowned with longish white hair, a lofty 
brow, and noble features, bowed in reverential reverie, 
with closed e 
eyes, with his 
shoulders 
almost above 
the heads of 
the men about 
him. I was not 
familiar with 
theleading 
names of the 
F riends, but 
knew I was 
looking at an 
extraordi- 
naryman. I 
glaneed from 
him over the 
silent assembly 
of serene, silent 
men and wo- 
men, and back 
at thenoble 
form before 
me, in mould- 
ing which 
nature had 
reverted to the great primitive type, which she now 
so rarely produces. The spirit and presence of the 
silent worship stole upon me. 

‘‘It was a June morning, and the notes of the 
thrushes and robins came to me from the surrounding 
forest. Suddenly, little twittering sounds, like the 
first notes of a bird’s song, fell on my ear, and I 
turned just as the form I so admired was rising. He 
rested his trembling hands on the back of the seat 
before him, with a little stoop in his shoulders, and a 
bending of the head, revealing deep-set, but very 
fine, blue eyes. The voice was sweet, tender, and 
flute-like, a little monotonous, but could never have 
wearied. The sermon, if such it might be called, 
was a sort of lofty and beautiful chant. It was an 
expression of the depth, purity, and peace of that 
holiness of heart and life to which man may attain, 
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\Albert G. Riddle was a member of Congress from Ohio, 1861-3, 
and being a lawyer by profession settled afterwards in Washington 
City. He thus made acquaintance with Sandy “pring and its people. 
His daughter, Harriet Riddle , was the author of the story, 
‘« Gilbert Elgar s Son,’’ whose scene is laid there, and which depicts 
life among the Friends. 
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wai its outer micibliatediin of love, benevolence, and 
widest charity. The language was nervous, happily 
chosen, simple and pure, and beyond the power of 
the mere rhetorician. The matter was so arranged 
that its clear statement was a great and beautiful 
argument, while a trill of the voice rendered it touching. 

“The delivery of this rare homily may have 
occupied fifteen minutes. As the preacher was sitting 
down, another train of thought opened to him, when 
with the same little murmur he arose to his full height, 
and spoke perhaps fifteen minutes longer—not in 
continuance of the first discourse, but of a germane 
topic, which illustrated and supplemented it. He sat 
down, observed a moment’s silence, turned and shook 
hands with the man next to him,—a signal that the 
service had closed. 


“That was 
Benjamin 
Hallowell. As 
he passed out, 
men and boys, 
matrons and 
maidens gath- 
ered about 
him, followed 
him to his 
carriage, and 
did not part 
with him till 
he drove away. 
He was of 
them,lived 
their daily life, 
went in and 
out before 
them, minister- 
ing, beautify- 
ing, and elevat- 
ing their lives ; 
helping to im- 
prove and 
adorn their 
homes and fortunes, lighting and conducting them 


SANDY SPRING, MARYLAND. 


| along the upper paths of virtue, culture, aid bene- 


ficence ; yet so natural and common, that, in a way, 
they lost the power of appreciating the more strik- 
ing of his remarkable qualities and powers.” 

His health was failing for several years before his 
death. The loss of his wife, in 1875, after more than 
half a century of married life, was a great shock. 
“Though bearing up with wonderful fortitude and 
cheerfulness, it seemed to those who were near that life 
was never again the same to him.” His strength 
gradually declined, but his mind remained clear and 
active. In the Eighth month, 1877, he drove out to 
his daughter’s home, for what proved to be the last 
time. ‘‘ He went to bed on reaching home, and his 
last sickness may be said to date from that time. He 
suffered extremely, some days not getting up, but on 
others trying to come down a little while, if possible, 
for the sake of the change.”’ 

During this time, he had a visit from an old 
pupil, and the incident is of more than ordinary 
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interest. This pupil was Judge Manning F. Force, 
of Ohio, who had been at the Alexandria school for 
five years, entering very young, and then, after 
graduating at Harvard College, had pursued a dis- 
tinguished career as lawyer and judge, and had 
been a prominent officer of the Union army.’ He 
came to “ Rockland,” on the 27th of Eighth month, 
and Benjamin was barely able to be dressed and came 
down stairs to see him. ‘‘ He wore a white vest, 
‘because Manning always saw him with one while 
lecturing.” He put on his ‘best clothes,’ had his 
spectacles in the breast pocket of his waistcoat, and 
everything as near like ‘old times’ as_ possible. 
Weak and wasted as he was, he straightened himself 
to his full height when ‘ Manning’ entered, gave him 
the warm grasp and kindly greeting as of yore, and 
was indeed ‘every inch a man.’ 

- “He could only remain with him half an hour, 
and he returned to his bed. On saying farewell, he 
looked Manning in the face, and with a voice tremu- 
lous with affection, asked him if he ‘could give an 
old man a kiss.’ We felt that it was a parting for 
eternity.’”* 

The last few days were occupied with preparations 
for the approaching change. ‘“ The passage from life 
was to him mentally but a pleasant journey to home 
and friends, and he made all his preparations with 
business-like precision and cheerfulness. 

‘* He gave his oldest son, who had been his con- 
stant companion and attendant, excepting at night, 
full directions as to all things as they occurred to his 
mind. He had at different times been his own 
executor, and had distributed various mementoes and 
gifts to his children, grandchildren, and friends.”’ He 
now recalled a few other gifts that he desired to be 
mide, had a memorandum made concerning them, 
and signed his name for the last time. On the 6th 
of Ninth month, he was weak and in great pain. 
But, ‘‘ much as he was suffering, he begged us not to 
administer anodynes, or to try longer to give him 
relief, but to ‘let him die in peace.’ About 3, p. m. 
his sufferings began to diminish, and he became 
gradually unconscious. He had remarked while suffer- 
i1g most, that he would not ‘turn his hand over to 
have it less,’ as it was all in accordance with fixed 
laws, and ‘must be right.’ He also said, ‘ Dear 
children: I would rather see you smiling than weep- 
ing! Allis so bright—so glorious before me! My 
Heavenly Father is near me—in this very room—and 
he has promised me that he will never desert me if I 
am only faithful, and that I will try ard to be!”’ 

‘Not long before his close, in a faint voice, he 
asked us to kiss him, feebly motioning with his lips. 
Son afterwards, and very near the end, he opened 
his eyes wide, and they seemed filled with a myster- 
ious depth and reverential awe, as he gazed fixedly 





*Judge Force was born in Washington, D. C., in 1824, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1845 He was the son of Peter Force, 
(1790-1868) , the historian, the collector of the great work, Force’s 
‘‘American Archives.” The son, Manning, was in the national 
service from the outbreak of the war, until 1866, retiring as ‘‘ brevet 
major-general.’’ He was then a judge in the Ohio courts for many 
years. He was still living, not long since, but in poor health. 


° Narrative of Henry C. Hallowell, continuation of the Autobiog- 
raphy. 


at something unseen by us; then a glory, as of the 
new day that was dawning upon him, rested on his 
grand countenance, and with scarcely a struggle, on 
the morning of the 7th, at a quarter after four o'clock, 
his spirit took its flight.’’ 

His remains were interred in the Friends’ ground 
at Sandy Spring on the afternoon of the oth of Ninth 
month—First-day. A meeting was held in the house, 
a ‘large and solemn assemblage,” to whom Mary S. 
Lippincott, (his sister), Samuel Townsend, Hadassah 
J. Moore, and his faithful friend and physician Dr. 
Wm. E. Magruder, spoke. ‘Then his oldest and 
only living daughter closed the lid and we 
went out into the beautiful sunshine and laid him by 


his beloved wife, under the branches of a spreading 
tree.” 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 24.—S1xTH MontH 17, 1900. 
ISAIAH AND HIS TIME. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Here am I, send me.—Isaiah, vi., 8. 
Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, vi. and vii. 


WE turn now from Israel to Judah. Asthe prophets 
had foreseen, Israel would not heed their words and 
destruction came inevitably. In the meantime a 
great prophet had arisen in Judah. Amos finished 
his work before 745 B.C. Hosea laid aside his pen 
as early as 734 B.C. At this latter date Isaiah was 
already well known inthe southern kingdom. Uzziah, 
king of Judah, was almost contemporary with Jero- 
boam II. of Israel. During the latter part of his 
reign his son Jotham acted as regent, the king him- 
self being a leper. (See Lessons 48 and 49, 1899.) 
Judah had been more prosperous in this period. Her 
commerce had been extended eastward by way of the 
Red Sea, the Edomites were subdued, as well as 
several of the Philistine cities, wealth flowed in from 
many quarters. And though protected in a measure 
from outside influences by her barren mountains and 
her isolated position, nevertheless with the associa- 
tions of commerce came luxury, intrigue, and de gen- 
eration. 

The kingdom of Judah was far more stable than 
that of Israel. The throne was firmly fixed in the house 
of David, and the nation was thus saved from civil] war- 
fare, which had brought desolation to ler neighbor. 
The church of Judah was also far more stable; but, 
perhaps, not on that account more spiritual. Indeed 
we may infer from the statements of Isaiah (see 
especially Is. 1.), that it was plunged quite as deep in 
the formal worship of sacrifice and stated observance 
as the church of Israel. It was not true that either 
nation on any large scale consciously forsook the 
worship of their national god; but they did not grow 
in the knowledge of God’s nature. To them he 
continued to be a mere national god, and this concep- 
tion, helpful enough in the childhood of their race, 
stunted and dwarfed them in their mature development. 


| It was not so much that they had degenerated in their 


ideals as that they had not grown into higher ones, a 
condition which of necessity involved decay of charac- 
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ter. For human nature must grow or perish: 
atmosphere is that of striving, and it suffocates in a sense 
of full attainment. In the prophets we see exampies 
of the kind of growth that might have saved the whole 
people if they had shared it. In their writings we 
may see contrasted their life struggle and the indi- 
vidual development resulting therefrom on the one 
hand, and on the other the stagnation and moral 
death of the people at large. It was a large element 
of the tragedy of the situation that the mass of those 
for whom the prophets agonized never understood at 
all what was amiss. They paid their dues to church 
and state, they attended to the required sacrifices ; 
what more could be asked of them ? 

In the year 740 B. C. King Uzziah died. In the 
same year Isaiah was called to a life of service by a 
vision. (Is. vi.) He stood in the presence of God 
and His angels. He was purified that he might 
safely remain in that presence. He “ heard the voice 
of the Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” Forgetting himself and his surround- 
ings, forgetting everything except a prospect of ser- 
vice, he cried aloud, ‘‘ Here am I, send me!”’ There 
is a very deep suggestion in thi response under these 
conditions. It has its lesson to those who shrink 
from undertaking the duties they see, because they 
think some one else more able than themselves. 
Such timorous souls forget that those ‘‘ more able ”’ 
may already be overloaded ; that the ability they look 
up to may be no more than a willingness to take 
responsibility. It has been truly said that duty is 
rather a measure of ability than ability a measure of 
duty. The shrinking from service is in itself the lack 
of ability and the loss of opportunity as well. The 
‘‘ ereater ability,’ before which we are so ready to 
stand aside, we know only because its possessor has 
done and is doing many things that need doing. We 
may safely leave such laborers to select their own 
tasks, and we may not safely thrust upon them those 
which present themselves to us. Let us remember 


the young and untried spirit, who in his vision stood | 
in the presence of the seraphim and of God himself, 


and who yet was able to so forget himself when a 
demand for service came as to step out unafraid in 
that presence crying out, ‘‘ Here am I, send me!”’ 

The tragic side of neglecting God’s opportunities 
is not in the failure of His work. His plans we may 
hardly suppose to stand or fall with our strength or 
weakness. The real tragedy lies in the effect of such 
failure on our own characters. ‘‘ Opportunity in 
human life is as often judgment as it is salvation. 
In the sudden flash of some gift of opportunity, men 
reveal the stuff of which they are made, the disposi- 
tion they have bred in themselves.” The shifting of 
responsibilities destroys the power of bearing respon- 
sibility. By refusing to use the strength we have, we 
not only fail to gain more, but there shall be taken 
from us even that which we have. What we do not 
use we lose. Shirking bears the guise of humility 
sometimes ; but though we deceive men we cannot 
deceive God. Sometime a crisis will meet us which 
we cannot turn aside to one of “ more ability, and that 
crisis will judge us.” 
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‘* Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right, 
And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness and 
that light.’’ 

In the case of Isaiah the choice was for a lifelong 
conflict with the downward tendencies of his nation ; 
a conflict moreover in which, as he himself came to 
see clearly, he was foredoomed to failure so far as the 
immediate salvation of Judah was concerned. Yet he 
accomplished much. For to him and to those who 
labored within him we must attribute the hidden 
strength and courage, the taith and hope, which, after 
Judah was destroyed, and after a generation of cap- 
tivity, could yet build up again on the wreck of all 
Israel’s dream of world conquest, the temple of a 
different and a greater world conquest. “The Rem- 
nant”’ has always rescued the work of the prophets 
from failure. 

Jotham did not long survive his father as king of 
Judah. He was succeeded by his son Ahaz about 
736 B. C. During his reign a combination of Israel, 
Damascus, and other Syrian states attacked Judah in 
the attempt to force her into a great union against 
Assyria. Disregarding the protests of Isaiah (chap. 
7) the king applied to Assyria for assistance, thus 
becoming a subject nation. Ahaz was unfriendly to 
Isaiah, but his son Hezekiah, who came to the throne 
about 727, was under the influence of the prophet 
during the greater part of his reign, instituting great 
reforms in the national religion and putting an end to 
many ancient abuses. These changes will be taken 
up more in detail in future lessons. Hezekiah 
reigned until the early years of the seventh century 
B.C., when he was succeeded by Manasseh. The 
new king was areactionary ; the reforms of Hezekiah 
were overthrown and a wave of heathenism over- 
flowed the land. In the persecution of this time 
Isaiah, who survived his patron king, is said to have 


The Interchange, Baltimore. 

CerTAIn Bible literalists are active just now in push- 
ing the doctrine that the Seventh-day of the week 
should be observed instead of the First-day. We 
have recently seen a pamphlet that quotes largely 
from a Roman Catholic paper to show that the ofily 
reason Protestants have for keeping the First-day of 
the week is the authority of the Roman Church, as 
the Bible does not authorize it. The whole conten- 
tion would provoke a smile if it were not for the 
earnestness of its advocates. If the Mosaic Sabbath 
were still continued there would be some ground for 
the argument. But our First-day of the week is not 
the Mosaic Sabbath. Paul expressly exhorts the | 
Colossians: ‘“‘ Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath days ; which area 
shadow of things to come.”’ 

The severe restrictions and limitations of the Mosaic 
Sabbath were practically ritualistic in their character, 
and passed away with the other ceremonies. But the 
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Sabbath was not instituted by the Hebrews, for they 
found it observed, and adopted it. If one band of men 
should travel west from Jerusalem, and another travel 
east, carefully observing the Seventh-day, and should 
meet at the antipodes, they would not, owing to the 
difference of time, be observing the same day ; for the 
Seventh-day of the one would be the First-day of 
the other : 
days are reckoned to begin at an imaginary line in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It is impossible that because a day is cadled the 
Seventh, that it is more holy than another day. The 
Jewish Christians kept the Jewish Sabbath but they 
did not require the Gentile Converts to keep it (See 
Acts xv., 20, 29.) The first day of the week 
was observed freely as a joyful weekly reminder of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. There is abundant 
evidence of the blessing that is on those who once 
in seven days lay aside their usual occupations to 
devote themselves more entirely to spiritual things. 
No man or community forgets this without loss. 
But this is not the Jewish Sabbath, and the literalism 
that teaches that God’s blessing rests on mere tech- 
nicalities is not in line with the spirit of the gospel. 








THE PERMANENCE OF THE LAWS OF 
NATURE. 
The Independent. 

THE eclipse came precisely as the astronomers had 
ciphered it out, and the multitude of expeditions were 
in their appointed places, most carefully selected 
beforehand, and the minute or two of totality was 
improved with the greatest diligence to obtain all 
possible information as to the questions that most 
needed solution. It will take a little time to gather 
the results, and we may hope to have the first points 
of them in our next issue. 

Do we apprehend what is involved in the state- 
ment that the eclipse kept its exact time table, began, 
reached totality, continued, and ended just as pre- 
dicted, and that it traversed just the path that had 
been foretold? Let us suppose that it had happened 
that the eclipse began a minute too soon, or that the 
line of totality had run a hundred miles north of the 
track laid down for it, what would it have meant? 
The mathematician or the physicist can hardly im- 
agine such a thing. 
have proved that the laws of nature had been upset, 
that gravity had ceased to act normally, that the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces were no longer in their 
eternal equilibrium, that chaos and chance had dis- 
placed God from the throne of the universe. 

Pythagoras was right; God rules the world by 
mathematics. His laws are fixed and know no change. 
We can depend upon them, be they physical or moral. 
Therefore, it is never safe to jump from a precipice 
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and the moon about the earth in its foreordained 
track, at their regular speed, and they never fail to 
keep their time tables by the slightest appreciable 
fraction of a single second. Moving at a speed of 
nineteen miles a second, after travelling six hundred 
million miles, the earth reappears at its vernal equinox 


| just on the instant when the computer had ciphered 
By a purely arbitary arrangement our | 


it out. But if it had not done so, if God had revoked 
his laws, then we could trust nothing hereafter. Who 
could be sure that the old combinations of elements 
would not fail, that lead might not be light as alumi- 
num, or that sixteen-to-one silver might not cease to 
be a heresy? Because the eclipse was on time, be- 
cause it followed its appointed track, because the law 
knows no exception inen live and work in hope and 
safety. 

If we antagonize a law we know what to expect, 
and have no right to complain. We find no fault 
with God or Providence if a friend dies of typhoid 
fever, for we had been forewarned. We know what 
arsenic or alcohol or jealousy or malice will do, and 
if we break an eternal law made by God, or eternal 
as God, we put the blame for the consequences on 
ourselves, not on the law or the Lawgiver. But in 
the law and the Lawgiver we rejoice; on them we 
pin our faith ; all our plans and hopes rest on them ; 
for we know how they work, what they will do. So 
the best study we can make is the investigaticn of 
laws, and thus the enlargement of our powers of 
prophecy, by which we can take advantage or warning 
of them. Does this thought seem to bring law and 
Lawgiver into close identity of action? So let it be. 
That is the best judge or governor who nearest iden- 
tifies himself with law, so that his action is the action 
of law. We are glad that the eclipse was not a 
minute early nor a minute late. 


HonorinG One’s Ancestry.—Of all forms of 
self-gratulation none is so cheap as that which rests 
only on a worthy ancestry. One needs to be and to 


| do so little in himself, to make so small an outlay of 


pains and trouble, to manifest so little of the charac- 
ter that signifies power! There is unquestionably a 
laudable delight in honorable progenitors, but a still 
more laudable, or at least excusable, pridé is that 


| which rests on the headway which one has made in 
But if it had occurred it would | 


stemming the tide of a public depreciation of a com- 
The ‘‘ self-made man”’ needs not 
to apologize for his success in life, notwithstanding a 
popular feeling that he ought to. It is the man made 
by others who needs to apologize for his own ineffi- 
ciency in carving the pedestal of his fortune. It was 
when Luther was the greatest man of his day, and 


| one of the greatest of any day, that he said, ‘I am 
| a peasant’s son; my father, grandfather, and remote 


| ancestors were nothing but veritable peasants. 


on the rocks below ; therefore the clock will strike | 


the breakfast hour ; therefore water will not poison, 
and arsenic will; therefore to do wrong is dangerous, 
and wisdom is justified of her children. 

Let us think again what it would mean if that 
eclipse had been a minute behind hand. 


keep their courses. The earth moves about the sun 


But 
in this open and hearty confession Luther honored 
his ancestry even more than he knew, for he showed 
that the obscure peasantry out of which he sprang 
had begotten one of the greatest of men. The best 


| way to honor one’s ancestors is to show that their 
descendant is worth having been begotten.— Sunday 
School Times. 


The stars | 
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are very likely to come; and, contrariwise, where 
there is even a considerable meeting, and the mem- 
bers are irregular and unstable in attendance, indiffer- 
ence grows, and decline sets in. When Jesus said, 
‘* Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” he not only 
made a promise, and held out a hope, but he sug- 
gested a truth beyond that which is usually perceived, 
—that the gathering together of a few, in the true and 
real spirit of Christ, would be to possess a life and 
virtue which others might well desire to enjoy also. 
The very fact of meeting, in the right spirit, and of 
faithfully continuing to meet, has an attractive influ- 
ence. This, too, has been an often verified experi- 
ence of Friends. The gathering together ‘in the 
name” of the Master, with intent to follow in his 
steps, has many times not only drawn others to do 
the same but has developed a spiritual life and power 
that previously had had no manifestation. 

This theme could be illustrated by many in- 
stances. It has been an experience in old time and 
in modern time. When the children in England held 
their meetings, because their parents were in prison, 
for conscience’ sake, that was individual faithfulness, 
and the example has a persuasive force at the distance 
of two hundred years. When in our own days some 
faithful and earnest Friend has determined to do his 
or her part toward the service of the Society,—in the 
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“INDIVIDUAL FAITHFULNESS.” 

Upon no subject, perhaps, has there been more earn- 
est exhortation among Friends than that of ‘ individ- 
ual faithfulness.” In meetings, in printed form, by 
every means, those concerned for the welfare of the 
Society, and for its membership, have dwelt upon the 
duty for each one of doing his or her part with full 
strength of purpose. 

The reason for this is not difficult to perceive. 
The Friends are an individualized people. They are 
united by the belief in a personal relation to the 
Divine Being. They do not expect a mere connec- 
tion with the church to save them, wholesale, here or 
hereafter ; they see, and feel, and know that each one 
for himself must be accountable, each for himself must 
stand or fall. 

Hence it is a question of individual faithfulness. 
It is a problem, day by day, for each one. If each 
does his part the great result cannot fail. 


In the present instance we wish to apply this rule 
to the Society, to its meetings, to its membership, to 
the question of its increase or decline. The whole 
case lies within the scope of what individual faithful- 
ness will do. The whole problem is soluble by the 
simple process of each one doing to the extent of his 
ability what opens before him. 

This is especially true as to our meetings. There 
is no mechanical means by which they can be sus- 
tained, gr built up, or revived. This must be done, 
if done at all, by the faithfulness of individuals, in 
each case. 














If a meeting is small, its continuance 
must be by the patient and persevering attendance of 
those who can attend. If a house is empty, and a 
meeting has been laid down, the meeting can only be 
restored by similar means. 









If the trial is made to es- 
tablish a meeting in a new place, it can only succeed 
by the fidelity and patience of those who have under- 
taken it. 

The experience of the Friends, from the earliest 
time, has been that the example of those who 
“showed forth”’ in their lives the profession which 
they made, were effective sowers of the Society’s seed. 
It is in no other particular more true than in this one 
of faithfulness as to the meetings. 



































Where two or 
three gather regularly, devotedly, two or three more 


opening of a First-day school, perhaps, or the hold- 
ing of a meeting,—it has been seldom that others did 
not come forward to help. 

Individual faithfulness permits no place to dis- 
couragement. It acts in the spirit of Joshua, “as for 
me and my house we will serve the Lord.” This is 
individuality, fidelity, steadfastness. It is this that is 
attractive. Not as a reed shaken in the wind, but as 
a nail driven in a sure place—this is the great rule. 


A PAINFUL feature in regard to the armies is that 
they are largely made up of young men and boys. 
In England, during the last twenty years, a London 
journal says : 


‘‘The British army has become steadily more and more 
an army of lads. The number of recruits for the ‘ regulars’ 
under seventeen years of age has greatly increased. The 
number under nineteen has almost quadrupled itself. The 
recruits in their eighteenth year were 17,362 in 1898, against 
5.359 in 1879; those in their nineteenth year were 8,538, as 
compared with 4,913 twenty years earlier. The number 
under twenty years of age was 27,642, out of a total recruited 
number of 40,701. In 1879 the proportion was 11,339 out of 
25,896."" 

“The whole growth of the army,” says this 
London journal, “in these years of progressive im- 


perialism, is due to a large increase in boy enlist- 








ment.” Whata shocking feature it adds to the other 
evil elements of the war situation! For, as the writer 
we are quoting remarks, whatever else may be de- 
vised or invented in the efforts to excuse war, ‘‘ we 
have never yet heard any attempt to justify the train- 
ing of boys of sixteen to the business of manslaughter, 
or the drafting of such lads into the military hells of 
India and Egypt.” 

We have not at hand the facts as to the age of 
the United States soldiers, but we have little doubt 
the same thing is true as tothem. A visitor to one 
of the military posts, discussing the “canteen,” re- 
marks that the men in the army are not “‘ old and 
hardened men, but boys.” 


Tue Central Committee, which has charge of all arrange- 
ments for the Conference at Chautauqua, held a meeting in 
New York City on the 3oth ult., at which there was a good at- 
tendance of members, including representatives of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Indiana Yearly Meetings. A 
number of details in the arrangements were considered. 
There is a good prospect of a large attendance. Due an- 
nouncement of details will be made from time to time. 


BIRTHS. 


GAWTHROP.—In Baltimore, Md., Fifth month 15, 1900, 
to Frederic H. and Mary Hayes Gawthrop, a daughter, who is 
named Helen Gawthrop. 

MILLER.—At Alloway, near Sandy Spring, Md., Fifth 
month 29, 1900, to Robert H. and Mariana S. Miller, a 
daughter, who is named Eleanor. 

STILES.—At Maple Shade, N. J., Fifth month 8, Ig00, 
to Benjamin and Elizabeth R. Stiles, twin daughters, who are 
named Elizabeth Coles, and Rebecca Jones. 






MARRIAGES. 

HELLER—WILSON.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 
16, 1900, Dr. James Herbert Heller, son of George and Ellen 
J. Bush Heller, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and Addie Stella, 
daughter of Edwin and Louisa R. Wilson, of Philadelphia ; a 
great-granddaughter of Jonathan and Rachel Wilson, for- 
merly of Byberry, and of Nathan and Matilda Lukens, of 
Horsham, mentioned in Benjamin Hallowell’s memoirs. 


DEATHS. 

BILLIN.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Fifth month 25, 1900, 
after a short illness, George Billin, in the 71st year of his age. 

COX.—Fifth month 5, 1900, Mary Elizabeth Cox, aged 73 
years; a member of Pipe Creek Particular and Monthly 
Meeting, Md. 

GRAY.—Jesse Gray, a notice of whose decease appeared 
in the INTELLIGENCER, Fifth month 19, was of Granville, 
N. Y. ; he had lived there the greater part of his life. 

L. J. M. 

LAMBORN.—On Fifth month 30, 1900, Edgar Lamborn, 
son of the late Ellwood and Elmira Lamborn, in his 32d year. 

He was a birthright member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
—a devoted husband and loving father. * 

LEWIS.—Sixth month 2, 1900, at the residence of her 
sister, Frances D. Twaddell, West Philadelphia, Anna Craw- 
ford, daughter of the late James J. and Lydia D. Lewis; a 
member of Goshen Monthly and Newtown Preparative 
Meeting. : 

PARRY.—At Harrison, N. Y., Fifth month 31, 1900, 
Mary S., dauzhter of the late Isaac and Sarah Hicks Parry ; 
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a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa., where the in- 
terment took place. 


ROBERTS.—In Camden, N. J., Fifth month 15, 1900, 
Rachel M., widow of the late Enoch Roberts, in her 73d year. 


THOMPSON.—In Salem, N. J., Fourth month 25, 1900, 
entered into life eternal, Mary Jane, widow of the late Joshua 
Thompson, in the 74th year of her age ; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





IN MEMORY OF PHILENA B. WALTON, 


The night was cold and drear without, 

And closer we drew our chairs about 

The open fire-place, and for a time 

Forgot all work, in thought sublime. 

There comes to me a vision fair, — 

A wrinkled face with thin, gray hair ; 
Again, I hear that voice so sweet, 

As to the children she'd oft repeat 

In words so gentle and tone so low, 

The ‘‘ old, old story of long ago.’’ 

And there, as I behold, 

She moves again with grace of old. 

Her works are scattered far and near, 

For she strewed life’s path with words of cheer. 
On each First-day with Dolly she drove 
To the meeting-house in London Grove. 
And there with her Saviour in silent commune, 
Praying for strength her cross to resume. 
And so through life helping one and all, 
Ever prepared for her Master's call ; 

And when at last the message came, 

And Death his victim then did claim, 

A smile of peace stole o'er her face, 

Which ne’er this earth again would grace. 
And without a sigh of fear or dread, 

She followed the path that angels tread. 

To all of those who have loved her best, 
And found her home a place of rest, 

There comes a silence almost divine, 

In which we hear the heavenly chime 

Of numberless voices proclaiming her right 
To sit with the angels, in God's holy light. 
A GRANDCHILD. 


MARY ELIZABETH HULL. 


» id, at the residence of Mary Mason, Philadelphia, 
Fifth month 28, 1900, Mary Elizabeth Hull, in her 71st year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
a daughter of the late Thomas Jackson and Harriet Hull of 
Baltimore, Md. 

For a short period her parents removed to Eastern Ohio, 
where she was born, but soon after returned to Baltimore and 
the most of her life was spent there. About fourteen years 
ago, on the invitation of a friend, she came to Philadelphia, 
where she became so thoroughly identified with the family 
that she seemed like a near relative. She was a faithful at- 
tendant on two who were summoned to the Spirit world, and 
her whole course of action in those years was more like a 
loving sister than a friend. 

She was very unselfish, thinking more of the welfare of 
others than of her own comfort, even when she seemed to be 
near death s door. 

Whilst in Baltimore she took an active interest in the 
young, and was a teacher in the First-day school in the morn- 
ing, and the Mission school in the afternoon, and for several 
years in Philadelphia was a faithful teacher at Friends’ Beach 
Street Mission, being on hand through rain or shine, and her 
loving interest in the children found a response in their hearts. 

She did not strive after great things, but was satisfied to 
do the little that her hands found to do, and to do it faithfully. 

Thoroughly interested in Friends’ principles, she could 
nevertheless extend the hand of loving interest and sympathy 
to those who differed from her. She was faithful in the at- 
tendance of our meeting, but ever shrank from making her- 
self prominent. 
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Her attachment to her friends was strong and real, and 

feeling closely bound to those of them in Philadelphia, she 

expressed the desire to be laid in Fair Hill by the side of those 

dear ones that had preceded her to the Heavenly mansions. 
‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.”’ a 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
WE have received from H. A. H., Downingtown, Pa., $2 for 
the aid of the famine sufferers in India, and have sentit to the 
American Friend, 718 Arch street, Philadelphia, which is 
collecting funds for this purpose. 

We have paid $100 from the Doukhobor money in our 
hands to William Evans, Treasurer of the Arch Street Friends’ 
Committee, to aid in forwarding a carload of supplies. 

Very earnest appeals are being sent out by the several 
organizations which are engaged in raising funds for the Indian 
famine. The ‘‘ Committee of One Hundred on India Famine 
Relief,’ 73 Bible House, New York City, send us their cir- 
cular letters, giving harrowing details as to the terrible calamity 
which India is now suffering. 

Edward S. Hume, a missionary, in conversation on the 
subject in New York, Sixth month 1, said: ‘‘I have read the 
accounts of the famine published in the American papers ; 
state of affairs is much more terrible than printed or pictured. 
And the worst of it is that, even if the June rains are entirely 
favorable, no relief can be expected till the crop is gathered 
in October. I notice the cablegrams to the effect that rains 
have fallen in Mysore. This, however, has little bearing on 
the famine question. Mysore is only on the extreme edge of 
the famine area and to announce that rains have come there, 
is practically equivalent to reporting rains at Chicago when 
there is a drought in New York.’’ 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING, IND. 

On the morning of the 23d of Fifth month, in com- 
pany with Joshua L. Mills and niece, we left Hoopes- 
ton for salem, Indiana, to attend our Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Highlands Creek. Arriving at our des- 
tination near six o'clock, we found friends in waiting 
to take us to their homes, where we received a warm 
greeting, and spentthe 24th in visiting families, much 
to our own enjoyment, and we trust to the benefit of 
all. At 2 o'clock on Sixth-day we met with a fair 
representation in the meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
By the reports from the subordinate meetings we find 
there is still much room for growth in the spiritual 
life, and exhortation was given, which we desire may 
be considered, and thus permeate the life at home, as 
well as those present, and so aid in an upward trend 
for the advanced life, that we may not mar the influ- 
ence of our principles. All present were desirous 
that we might move up and on to a better condition. 
That evening the First-day School Conference 
met, with a very practical program, consisting of 
recitations and papers on topics of interest. First, the 
aim of the First-day school, which was followed by 
discussion, several of the young members speaking, 
and bearing mark of the practical truths necessary for 
. every work, for the life we live before our fellow men. 
The second paper was ‘‘ Peace—where to seek it and 
how.” Again the young were called out, and with 
a very earnest consideration of this subject. Protests 


were made against the war teachings of to-day, hold- 
ing that our fundamental principle of obedience to the 
Christ Spirit, would lead into the fulfillment of the 
great law of Peace on earth and good will to men. 
On Seventh-day morning at ten o'clock, the quar- 
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terly meeting convened, and during the hour for wor- 
ship we felt that it was indeed a worshipful season. 
The manifest value of a true spiritual waiting was felt 
by all. The individual condition was touched and 
the whole assembly drawn into unity of fellowship. 
The business of the quarterly meeting proper was 
brief, but the subject of Temperance came up and the 
phase of abolishing the system presented at Indiana 
Yearly Meeting last fall elicited much thought, the 
conclusion of which was to declare the liquor traffic a 
nuisance, and in that way put the legalized saloon out 
of our country. It was thought this method would 
meet the endorsement of all Temperance workers, and 
thus become a solid movement against the evil. 

First-day morning was bright, though with slight 
indication of rain, but not enough to deter the people 
from coming. The First-day school was large and 
interesting. The young people of this locality are 
very earnest in their efforts to carry forward the cause. 
It has been for several years the custom to meet in 
the open air in the afternoon, owing to the large 
crowd attending. This meeting-house will not seat, 
in even a crowded condition, more than four or five 
hundred (perhaps not so many), and it was thought 
there were near two thousand on the ground. Owing 
to the indication of rain, both meetings were held in 
the house, many getting their buggies close to the 
building, so as to hear, and come in touch with the 
spirit of the meeting. In both sessions much earnest 
counsel was given ; the Christian pathway was clearly 
marked out, irrespective of any church doctrine, or 
creed, and all the speakers gave evidence of a true 
unity of fellowship. In the evening a young people’s 
society held their meeting, though not in their usual 
manner ; it was another link in the chain of spiritual 
kinship. 

When we come to consider the great distance 
some of our members have to go to attend this meet- 
ing we realize that there must be some power. stronger 
than a formal religion that draws them. Three come 
fully three hundred miles, three two hundred and fifty, 
one two hundred. The distance, with the expense of 
travel necessary to meet in this quarterly meeting, is 
surely an evidence of a strong adherence to our 
living, vital principle, and we cannot understand how 
any one can go under these conditions and not re- 
ceive strength from the spiritual power that imbues 
one to make the sacrifice for sucha journey. Yet we 
realize that there are a great many that cannot do this, 
and we trust that as they read this report they may 
be stirred toa realizing sense of our individual re- 
sponsibility, and that we may all keep the ear open to 
the voice of Christ. Then there will be given a work 
to do right at our own doors. Let us remember 
‘He is the resurrection and the life,”’ that no man 
cometh to the Father but by Him,—and that as we 
come to the Father there will be work to perform to 
his power and praise. Our own life, no matter where 
we may go, or where we may dwell, is the only test 
of discipleship. So let us labor to get above the 
mere dead forms and ceremonies of religion into the 
new and quickened life, the risen child, after the si- 
militude of Christ. Mary G., SMITH. 

Hoopeston, Ill. 
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Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Bucking- 
ham, on the 31st ult. There was about the usual 
attendance. Lydia H. Price was present, having a 
minute from Birmingham Monthly Meeting, and 
spoke acceptably. A report in the Newtown £u‘er- 
prise says: 

“The meeting for worship was closed rather 
earlierthan usual. It was followed by the customary 
business meeting, which was not concluded until 
about 1.45 o’clock. There was a much fuller attend- 
ance of representatives than is sometimes the case. 
During the progress of the meeting the annual reports 


of the Philanthropic Committee and of the committee | 
in charge of the Boarding Home at Newtown were | 


read and considered. A new Boarding Home com- 
mittee was appointed as follows: David Palmer, 
Mary R. Watson, Cynthia S. Holcomb, Anna C. 
Atkinson, William M. Ely, Letitia W. Twining, 
Samuel T. Wilson, and Walter Laing for one year, 
and Elizabeth Stackhouse, Amos Satterthwaite, 
George G. Atkinson, T. Ogborn Atkinson, Agnes B. 
Williams, John M. Stapler, Lizzie D. Trimmer, and 
Elizabeth Laing for two years. Hereafter one-half 


the committee will be appointed each year for a term | 
The report of a committee which had | 


of two years. 


made a revision of the monthly meeting quotas was 
approved by the meeting.” 


THE “CANTEEN” MEMORIAL PRESENTED. 
Copies of the memorial adopted by Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting on the subject of the sale of liquor | 
and elsewhere under the United | 


, 


in the ‘*‘ canteen’ 
States,control, were sent last week to the President 


and to two members of the Senate and two of the | well fashioned by the earnest philanthropist and lov- 


House of Representatives. The copy intended for 
the President was presented at the Executive Man- 


sion by Representative Thomas S. Butler, of Penn- | 


sylvania, on the 31st ult. (A dispatch in the news- 
papers, by error, ascribed it to the ‘‘ Orthodox” 
body of Friends.) 


had charge of the preparation and forwarding of the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, May 29, 1900. 
Darby, Pa. : 
Esteemed Friend: 


Thine of the 25th, enclosing the 


Memorials presented by the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held | 


at Race St., Philadelphia, is at hand. 
They shall be delivered according to thy request. A 


favorably reported in the House. Thine truly, 
THOMAS S. BUTLER. 
[Enclosure in the above. } 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
May 31, 1900. 
My Dear Sir: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of 
a communication signed by Emmor Roberts and Sarah 
Griscom, Clerks of the Religious Society of Friends, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which you have forwarded to the Executive 
Mansion, and to say that it will be brought to the attention of 
the President. Very truly yours, 
Geo. B. CORTELYOU, 


’ Secretary to the President. 


Hon. Thomas S. Butler, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF SAMUEL 
SWAIN. 

Read at a Philanthropic Conference held at Makefield meeting- 

house, Bucks county, Pa., fourth month 29, 1900. Published by re- 
quest of the Committee. 
Our late friend Samuel Swain has never been disas- 
sociated from these Conferences. So will his memory 
strengthen its purposes and perpetuate its power for 
good. 

Though gone from the world of trials, and froma 
world whose grievous burdens he bore with a willing 
heart, that men might better understand their real 
mission, his spirit hovers near, and pervades every 
good thing that relegates crime and its alliances to 


| the rear. 


To me he seemed the very peer of the earnest and 
reverent Christian—so calm in ruffled atmospheres, 


| so clear in expressing his convictions for truth’s sake, 


so liberal to those who differed from his chosen views, 


| in short, so magnanimous in his pursuit of life, that to 
| treasure the memory of his faithful and loving labors 


is but to chasten character and glorify the instrument 
that worketh for eternal goodness. 

As we look down the vista of years, we see him 
bringing his forces always to support the best issues, 


| to carry into effect higher standards of thought and 
| holier conceptions of life. 


He was the champion of such reforms as guard 
the honor of individuals, and because his methods 


| were plain and feasible much of his teaching fell upon 


ground that gave bountiful returns, and later the 
seeds that were drifted on barren knolls or lodged in 
repellant bogs will claim foothold for future harvest. 
Such stubborn facts must yield to wiser culture so 


ing disciple of the Master. 

So accurate was he in his estimates of right and 
wrong, that his piercing judgment was as quick to 
comprehend national evils, as it was to discern unjust 
domestic relations, but with Ruskin, he firmly believed 


os . | that a great nation cannot mock Heaven and its 
Elizabeth Lloyd, who as clerk of the committee | 


Powers, and to be great it must not stoop to a mob, 


; ; ; | however generous at heart. 
copies, has received the following acknowledgments: | 


O, the beauty of such lives, and how far they tran- 


| scend the passions of national rulers whose avarice 
| kindles unto insanity. 


By severe mental training and rigid practice of 
truth as it was unfolded to them, they have been able 
to deduce from their experiences philosophies which 


| must carry convincement into hearts that succeed 


measure covering the points made in the Memorial, has been | them. 


WILLIAM E. Curtis, Washington correspondent cf the 
Chicago Record, writes to that paper that the House Military 
Committee reported favorably upon the Bowersock bill merely 
‘«to obtain relief from the extraordinary pressure that has been 
brought by the religious and temperance communities.’’ 
‘‘ There is no political division in either House of Congress 
on.this question,”’ he says; ‘‘ both parties are trying to avoid 
the legislation without offending the temperance people.”’ 


‘Is this Bible the latest revised edition ?"’ asked the im- 
perialist. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the book agent, ‘‘ you will 
notice that it has an appendix containing the business cards 


| of all the prominent manufacturers of ordnance and armor- 


plates."’ -[The Public. ] 
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Educational Bepartment. 


CLOSE OF SCHOOL WORK. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Commencement will occur on next 
Third-day, the 12th instant. 

Abington Friends’ School, Sixth month 13. 

George School, Sixth month 14. 

Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, Sixth month 15. 

Friends’ School, Germantown, Sixth month 13. 

Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., Sixth month 22. 

Swarthmore Preparatory School, Sixth month 14. 

Friends’ School, Wilmington, Sixth month 15. 

Friends’ School, Baltimore (Park avenue), closes the 
present week, 8th instant. 

Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., had its commence- 
ment exercises Sixth-day last, 1st instant. 


GEORGE. SCHOOL NOTES. 

The Commencement exercises will take place on Fifth- 
day of next week, the 14th inst., at 10.30 a.m. The student 
speakers are Alfred Crewitt, Maud E. Rice, J. Russell Hibbs, 
and Marion M. Rice. The address in behalf of the School 
Committee will be given by Wilson M. Tylor, of Easton, 
Md. Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University, of New 
York, will address the graduates. 

A general invation to attend is extended to friends of the 
School. 

A George School special will leave Reading Terminal at 
9.15 a. m., on the morning of Commencement day, stopping 
at Spring Garden street, Columbia avenue, Huntingdon street, 
Wayne Junction, Fox Chase, Huntingdon Valley, Woodmont, 
and Southampton. Returning, leave the school at 2 p. m., 
and will stop at any station on notice to conductor. 

A greater number of students than ever before took the 
spring examinations for entrance on the 26th ult. There will 
be another entrance examination held in Ninth month, when 
school opens for next year. 

Howard W. Wright, who has been the railroad agent at 
George School station for several years, recently removed to 
Philadelphia, to take a position there. He was postmaster as 
well as station agent, and Anna Jackson, librarian at George 
School, has now been appointed postmaster in his place. 


Practically all the mail matter received at the office is for the 
school. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILA.—The Catalogue for 
1899-1900, and announcement for 1gco-o1 has been issued. 

The School is in charge of a joint committee, 15 men and 
15 women, appointed by the monthly meetings held at Race 
Street, Green Street, and Spruce Street. 

There are two departments, that for the boys being in 
charge of Joseph S. Walton, Ph. D., Principal, and that for 
the Girls of Anna Walter Speakman, A. B., Principal. In 
the Boys’ Department there are sixteen assistants, and in the 
Girls’. thirty. Including the Principals, and excluding dupli- 
cations, there are forty-two teachers. Nine of these are 
graduates of Swarthmore College, two of Millersville Normal 
School, two of Bryn Mawr College, and one each of the 
University of Michigan, University of Pennsylvania, Amherst 
College, Haverford College, Wilmington College, and the 
West Chester, Pa., Normal School. Others have had special 
preparation and study in different institutions. 

The Friends’ Central is a day school only. The charges 
for tuition range from $100 to $150 for the school year. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. — We have received the 
Catalogue and Announcement, 1900-1901. The list of pupils 
for the year now closing contains 110 names, of whom 31 are 
in the primary department. There have been nine graduating 
classes (not counting the present year), and the list of gradu- 
ates to 1899 inclusive has 60 names. 

The school is in charge of a committee of nine, appointed 
by Abington Monthly Meeting. 

The Principal is George M. Downing, M.S., and there 
are seven assistant teachers. 

The charges for both board and tuition range from $185 


for the school year, in the lower classes, to $215 in the highest, 
for tuition only, from $35 to $65. Painting, French, and 
piano are charged extra. 

The school will close on the 13th inst., and reopen on 
Ninth month to. 


APPOINTED TO TEACH.—Eliza W. Gillingham, of Medford, 
N. J., a graduate of the George School, class of 1899, has 


been appointed principal of the Friends’ School at Westfield, 
New Jersey. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. . 
CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association met at the home of 
William H. Macy, on the 2oth of Fifth month. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the chairman, Theodore K. Barton. 
After the usual silence, the minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved. 

The fifth paper on ‘‘ Worthy Friends of the Nineteenth 
Century—Benjamin Hallowell,’ was read by Elizabeth K. 
Seaman ; ‘‘ Hampton Beach,’’ by Whittier, was beautifully 
read by Emily Macy. 

An expected paper by Alice Mary Brown not having 
reached us, Rowland Cocks read ‘‘ Christianity as Friends 
See It,’’ instead. 

The subject of endeavoring to increase our membership 
came before the meeting. Olive K. Barton, Baldwin F. 
Brown, and Elizabeth K. Seaman were appointed to havea 
care in this direction. 

Questions sent out by the Yearly Meetings ‘‘ Committee 
for the advancement of Friends’ Principles’’ were read by 
the Secretary, and were separately considered. Interesting 
discussions followed the reading of each. The roll wascalled, 
and sentiments were given by nearly all present. 

Rowland Cocks and Lizzie Hunter were appointed to 
read selections at our next meeting, Elizabeth K. Seaman to 
continue ‘* Worthy Friends of the Nineteenth Century,’’ and 
it is hoped that the delayed paper will then be presented. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Elizabeth 
Joyce in four weeks. MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn met in New York, Fifth 
month 27, with a very large attendance. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved, after which the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee announced that it was pro- 
posed to publish Henry M. Haviland’s paper on ‘‘ The Mes- 
sage of Quakerism to the Twentieth Century,’’ and a third 
edition of Edward Rawson's ‘‘ Christianity as Friends See 
It,’ and invited contributions toward this end. 

Edward B. Rawson called attention to the Young Friends’ 
Review, published by the Association, and since there ap- 
peared to be such a demand for the paper he urged Friends 
to take an interest. 

Franklin Noble reported for the Current Topics Section, 
and Maud Mills for the Literature Section. Then we listened 
to a very interesting paper, entitled ‘‘ Factors in Quakerism,”’ 
by Arthur C. Smedley. He said that while Quakerism is as 
much of a force as ever, Quakers are not giving many reasons 
why it is true, or offering many potent suggestions for the 
future. We must mould ourselves to the twentieth century 
needs, instead of clinging to old traditions. ‘‘ The watchword 
of all life has been, and still is, evolution.’’ 

This called forth a very lively discussion. Robert S. 
Haviland urged the use of the name Friend in place of Quaker. 
‘* Friend is the name we have adopted and should perpetuate. 
‘I have called you Friends,’ Jesus said.’’ Quaker is a name 
given in derision and has no meaning tous now. Joel Borton 
said in part: ‘‘] must give the paper my word of approval. 
I believe very strongly in the advice given us by our fore- 
father, ‘Mind the Light.’ It is as essential to ‘Mind the 
Light’ to-day. The time has come for greater activity. 
Something is needed in our religious homes, our places of 
worship, to make them cheerful, bright, and inviting.”’ 

After other remarks by Friends the meeting closed with a 
few moments of silence. 

ELIZABETH WILLIAMS ROBERTS, Cor. Sec. 
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MANSFIELD, N. J.—An interesting meeting of Mansfield 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Thomas 
A. Bunting, Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 11. After ob- 
serving a few moments’ silence, the roll was called and 
minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The program for the evening was opened by Thomas A. 
Bunting reading a portion of ‘‘ Discipline."’ The question, 
‘‘Is Quakerism Dying Out?’’ was interestingly discussed by 
those present. George Bowne answered the question as- 
signed him, ‘‘Can a man be a good Christian yet work on 
the Sabbath day ?—take, for instance, a railroad conductor, 
engineer, and milkman?’’ He brought forth many good 
thoughts of others. ‘‘ The Orphan's Prayer’’ was a beautiful 
selection, rendered by Bessie Bunting, from George School. 

We were favored with the attendance of some visitors, and 
the names of two were entered as members. 

Again observing solemn silence, the meeting adjourned to 
meet at Wm. Pray’s, 15th of the Sixth month. 

E. W. Z., Sec. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia held its monthly meeting on Second-day evening, 
Sixth month 4, in the Auditorium of the Y. F. A. Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets. The program for the evening was a talk 
about ‘‘ Some Friends and meeting. houses in Philadelphia,’ 
by Joseph M. Truman, Jr. It wasatalk very full of valuable 
information, with many humorous anecdotes that brought the 
meeting in touch with the life and manners of Friends of a 
century ago. EmMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 





HORSHAM, PA. —An interesting meeting of Horsham 
Friends’ Association was held at the meeting-house, Fifth 
month 27, at 3 o'clock. 

After the usual opening exercises two of the younger 
members rendered very good recitations, entitled ‘‘ The 
Drunkard’s Dream,”’ and ‘‘ It is never too late to mend.”’ 

Prof. Fred. F. Windle, of Abington, was the speaker of 
the afternoon ; his subject, ‘‘ Morality versus Civilization.’’ 
Many interesting points were brought up with some discussion, 
which, was followed with a number of beautiful sentiments 
from the writings of Whittier, after which the meeting ad- 
journed to meet Sixth month 24, at 3 o'clock. 

GERTRUDE K. CONARD, Sec. 





BYBERRY FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION.—The meeting held 
Sixth month 3, 1900, was more largely attended than any so 
far in the short history of this organization, and attentive 
interest was manifest from beginning to end. 

Mary C. Bonner read the 55th chapter of Isaiah at the 
opening, and after routine business Gertrude Tomlinson 
continued a Review of Janney's History, which is proving a 
very interesting feature of our programs, and elicited favor- 
able comment at this time. 

A sketch of the Life of John Comly was then read by his 
granddaughter, Anna Comly, and from the love and intimate 
knowledge of her subject she gave a paper full of interest 
and information, especially as he was born and passed the 
greater part of his life in this neighborhood ; the people 
therefore feeling a greater interest, and deeper gratitude that 
one had lived such a life and left such a heritage to the 
locality. 

John H. Wood read an excellent selection from the 
‘Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,’’ and we were then favored 
by Isaac H. Clothier reading a paper on ‘‘Study of the 
Apostle St. Paul,’’ and so clearly did he present his view 
that we were drawn to believe with the speaker that with the 
writings of this Apostle omitted from the Bible, the finest 
contributions to literature of that time would be eliminated. 
He dwelt also on the good accomplished by the letters written 
by St. Paul while in prison—physically inactive, but mentally 
and spiritually doing grand work. After remarks by various 
members present, the meeting adjourned with the usual 
silence. A. CG. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Friends’ Association of Cincin- 


nati closed its meetings for the year, First-day afternoon, the 


27th of Fifth month, with a program of unusual interest. It 





was our privilege to have with us Mrs. James of the Cincin- 


nati Kindergarten Training School, and Prof. J. E. Harry, 
of Georgetown College. The former read a very interesting 
and instructive paper on ‘‘ The Place of the Kindergarten in 
Education,’’ which brought out many questions and sugges- 
tions from the members present. ‘*‘ Mind and Heart’’ was 
the subject of a scholarly address given by Prof. Harry that 
was listened to with greatest interest. Prof. Harry has ac- 
cepted a position in the Cincinnati University, and will here- 
after be closely identified with the work of the Association. 
At the close of the program officers for next year were 
named as follows: Clerk, Charles Johnson; Assistant Clerk, 
Edna Hopkins ; Executive Committee, the Clerk, Assistant 
C'ark, Edwin Griest, Ruth Butterworth, Grace Hall. After 
some talk in regard to the coming Conference at Chautauqua, 
the meeting closed as usual with a brief silence. 
GRACE D. HALL, Secretary. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Hopewell, Va., met Fifth month 27. The president read 
the 96th Psalm. This was followed by roll call and reading 
of the minutes of last meeting. 

Daniel T. Wood had been appointed for History, but cir- 
cumstances prevented his attendance. 

We were greatly favored by having two excellent papers. 
The first, a sketch of the life of Lacretia Mott, by Annie J. 
Rees, Jr., gave us a clearer conception of the life of one of 
the eminent women of our Society. The second, ‘‘ How are 
we to judge the measure of religion in another ?"’ was treated 
with ability by Sarah B. Hardesty. 

A very interesting collection of current events was pre- 
sented by Lucie B. Hains. 

A committee of seven was appointed to choose new officers 
for the ensuing term. 

Some discussions on the different subjects followed ; then 
with a short silence the meeting closed. L. W..1., See. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE issue of Present-Day Papers for Fifth month is at hand. 
The contents are an extended, and impressive paper, ‘‘ The 
Indwelling Christ,’’ by Harry B. Binns ; a paper on ‘‘ William 
Law,’’ by W. R. Inge, M. A., and a review of a book by 
W. R. Inge, ‘‘ Christian Mysticism,’’ contributed by Mary 
Kendall. 

Present-Day Papers is one of the most notable of the 
periodicals now issued by Friends. It is edited by John 
Wilhelm Rowntree. Recent issues have had articles by John 
Stephenson Rowntree, Prof. A. S. Peake, John Wm. Graham, 
Joshua Rowntree, Dr. Robert Spence Watson, and others. 

We shall be glad, at any time, to receive and forward 
subscriptions for it. It is issued monthly, and the price per 
year is 5 shillings (say $1.25), or for a single copy 6 pence 
(say 12 cents). 





The Atlan ic Monthly is presenting some very strong and 
thoughtful articles, just now, and deserves to be everywhere 
read. The issue for this month contains the first of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland's articles on ‘‘The Independence of the 
Executive.’’ A fair-minded reading of it is tolerably certain 
to increase the ordinary estimate of the ex-President’s abili- 
ties. A very timely, and on the whole very encouraging, 
article is that by Edwin Burritt Smith, of Chicago, one of the 
notable men of to-day. 

He contributes a clear and animated account of The 
Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago, showing by what 
simple means, if inspired by public spirit, a great city can be 
redeemed from the grasp of the corrupt political leaders, no 
matter how firmly fixed. New York and Philadelphia people 
should patiently study this paper. 






There must be a melancholy interest in the ‘‘ character 
study’’ in this month’s McC/ure's. It is that of President 
Kruger, of the now (apparently) extinguished Transvaal 





Republic. The article is contributed by F. Edmund Garrett, 
who has had the advantage of personal contact with the re- 
markable old leader, and is thoroughly familiar with his past 
career and with the political history of the South African 
burghers. An illustrated article on the Cape Nome Gold 
Fields, by William J. Lampton, describes life in Nome City, 
which is ‘‘the largest of its age in the world,’’ and gives the 
latest and exactest information available concerning the 
possibilities of this new gold region,—said to be much richer 
than even the Klondike. 


Dr. Albert Shaw describes ‘‘ Paris and the Exposition of 
1900°’ in his magazine, the Review of Reviews, for this 
month. Dr. Shaw regards Paris itself, the typically modern 
city, as an inseparable port of the great fair. So far from 
complaining of the incompleteness of the Exposition in the 
opening month, as many visitors have, he welcomed the 
opportunity to see so many of the wonders of the fair in the 
making. His article is no doubt the most dicriminating esti- 
mate of the real value of the Paris show that has been 
published thus far on this sid e of the Atlantic. 


W. D. Howells praises very highly the work of Charles 
W. Chesnutt, the colored man, author of the book, ‘‘ The 
Wife of his Youth,’’ which we recently noticed. Speaking 
of those who, like C. W. Chesnutt, are of mixed white blood, 
some of them almost or quite as light as the palest Caucasian, 
Howells says : 

‘* They need not be ashamed of the race from which they 
have sprung, and whose shame they share; for in many of 
the arts it has already shown, during a single generation of 


freedom, gifts which slavery apparently only obscured. With | 


Booker T. Washington, the first American orator of our time, 
fresh upon the time of Frederick Douglass, and with Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar among the truest of our poets; with Mr. 
Lewis, a black American out of the only three Americans 
from whom the French government ever bought a picture, 
Mr. Chesnutt may well be willing to own his color.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK ART ASSOCIATION. 
Report. 


Twenty-eighth Annual 

Philadelphia, 1900. eae CO deem 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rufus M. Jones, Litt. D., 
Professor in Haverford College, editor of the ‘‘American 
Friend."" Pp. 206. §$ Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND MANUAL TRAINING COMBINED : 
Caking up the One Stitch Dropped in Sewing [etc.] By 
Mary E. Dunham. Philadelphia, 1899. Columbia 
Book Co 


ee 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE LATE YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors FareNps’ INTELLIGENCER : 

DuRING the progress of our Yearly Meeting there is always 
so much pressure of work for those actively engaged in the 
administration of its affairs, and so much intensity of interest 
manifested by all in attendance, that the conditions are 
hardly favorable to enable one to come to a wise judgment as 
to whether our methods of procedure are the best. But when 
the session is a thing of the past and we pause to compare 
notes and query as to results, we can perhaps judge with 
more correctness. 


the Yearly Meeting’s disposal for its various and valuable 
uses, and Friends are most careful in their care and distribu- 
tion, and we well know the great benefit that accrues to our 
Society therefrom, yet the query will arise whether some con- 
densation of the financial part of the reports might not be 
made. It is difficult, if not impossible, for most persons to 
follow closely the full details given in these reports, and per- 
haps a summary would be sufficient for the meeting, while the 
complete statements could be given in the ‘‘ Extracts.”’ 

That these material matters have added to the interest of 








| College, Ohio. 


‘* better part,’” and we should not abridge the time given for 
spiritual expression or silent communion, for counsel and 
comfort, which many are hoping to receive and profit by. 
That there is a longing for this was evidenced by the very 
general desire for the devotional half hour in the morning, 
and the full attendance thereon. 

A word relative to the Queries. While we would not 
return to the tedious expression that at one characterized 
their consideration, yet we would not lose the value that 
should come from a dignified and proper attention to these 
wise requirements. The suggestion made—both in Select 
Body and in men's branch of the Yearly Meeting—that we 
do not attempt to summarize the answers, is a move in the 
right direction, and we hope will be adopted next year. We 
have no disciplinary requirement in the matter and the 
attention had much better be drawn to the answers them- 
selves as read, rather than to preparation of the summary, 
which is always a difficult task, as the conditions of our 
eleven answering bodies differ in theirenvironments. Let us 
think on these things that there may be improvement, if 
possible. FRIEND. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 28. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
Our friends Elisha H. Walker and wife, of Baltimore, with 
their sons Robert and William, the former a Swarthmore 
student, are intending to sail for Europe from New York, on 
the Oceanic, onthe 13thinst. They expect to be absent until 
near the middle of Ninth month. 


Albert Cook Myers, M. L., of Philadelphia, (Swarthmore 
College, 1898), sailed on the 3oth ult., from Philadelphia, in 
the steamer Hanseat, of the Cosmopolitan Line, (Peter Wright 
and Sons), for Rotterdam. He intends to make a short trip 
on the Continent, including Paris and the Exposition, but to 
give more time to research in genealogical and historical di- 
rections in Englandand Ireland. He has for some time been 
editor of the Genealogical Department of the Literary Era, of 
this city, and is especially interested in the removal of Irish 
Friends to America, in the colonial time. He will return in 
the Eighth month. 


John Wilhelm Rowntree, and his wife, of York, England, 
are expected to arrive in this country on the 13th instant. 
He comes to attend the Summer School at Haverford, and to 
consult a specialist at Chicago concerning his eyesight, and 
will remain but a short time, his present intention being to re- 
turn on the 11th of next month. 

J. W. R. was in this country, last year, with his compan- 
ion, A. Neave Brayshaw, and made a visit of some weeks. 


Thomas Newlin, president of Newburg College, Oregon, 
has accepted the position of vice-president of Wilmington 
He expects to remove to the latter State, and 
take up his new work. (These colleges are of the Orthodox 
body.) He has been one of the most esteemed of the Pacific 
Coast Friends, and his work at Newburg, and in his body of 
the Society, has been essentially along the line of the older 
Quakerism. 


FOR VISITORS TO ENGLAND. 


| Any who are contemplating a visit to England this summer, 
While we all gratefully regard the large funds placed at | 


and who are interested in places of historic and literary in- 
terest in the mother-land, are cordially invited to call upon 
the Secretary of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty, Hugh Blakiston, at the office of 
the Trust, No. 1, Great College street, Westminster, London 
(close by the House of Lords). He will gladly give them 
information regarding sites and scenes that are objects of 
pilgrimage for our common Anglo-Saxon race. J. Russell 
Hayes (Swarthmore College, Pa.), one of the American cor- 
respondents of the Trust, will be glad to give desired infor- 
mation or letters of introduction. 
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THE WORLD’S PURPOSE. 
MEN Say that life's high hope is vain ; 
That one force holds the heart—the hope of gain. 
Are, then, the august powers behind the veil 
Weary of watch and powerless to prevail ? 

Have they grown palsied with the creep of age ? 
And do they burn no more with pallid rage? 
Are the shrines empty and the altars cold, 
Where once the saints and heroes knelt of old? 


Not so ; the vast inbrothering of man— 
The glory of the universe—began 

When first the mother darkness heard 

The whisper, and the ancient chaos stirred. 
And now the feet of Christ are in events, 
Bridging the seas, shaking the continents. 


His feet are heard in the historic march 
Under the whirlwind, under the starry arch. 
Forever the Great Purpose presses on, 

From darkness unto darkness, dawn to dawn, 
Resolved to lay the rafter and the beam 

Of Justice—the imperishable Dream. 


This is the voice of Time against the Hours ; 
This is the witness of the Cosmic Powers ; 

This is the music of the ages—this 

The song whose first note shook the first abyss. 


All that we glory in was once a dream ; 

The world-will marches onward, gleam by gleam. 

New voices speak, death paths begin to stir ; 

Man is emerging from the sepulchre ! 

Let no man dare 

To write on Time’s great way, ‘‘ No Thoroughfare !"’ 
—Edwin Markham, in New York Journal. 


THREE SHIPs. 
THREE ships there be a-sailing 
Betwixt the sea and sky ; 
And one is Now, and one is Then, 
And one is By and By. 


The first little ship is all for you— 
Its masts are gold, its sails are blue, 
And this is the cargo it brings : 
Joyful days with sunlight glowing, 
Nights where dreams like stars are growing. 
Take them, sweet, or they'll be going, 
For they every one have wings. 


The second ship is all for me— 
A-sailing on a misty sea 

And out across the twilight gray. 
What it brought of gift and blessing 
Would not stay for my caressing, 
Was too dear for my possessing, 

So it sails and sails away. 


The last ship, riding fair and high 
Upon the sea, is By and By. 

O Wind, be kind and gently blow ! 
Not too swiftly hasten hither. 
When she turns, sweet, you'll go with her— 
Sailing, floating, hither, thither— 

To what port I may not know. 

—Harriet F. Blodgett, in St. Nicholas. 


I PREFER a Sailing ship to a steamer—one pleasant com- 
panion is worth a shipload of commonplace fellow voyagers. 
—[W. J. Stillman. ] 


Miss FLoRA STEVENSON has been elected president of the 
school board in Edinburgh, Scotland, at an unusually large 
meeting of the board, and by a unanimous vote. She took 
the chair amid great applause. Miss Stevenson has been a 
member of the board for twenty-four years, and has won uni- 
versal respect by her excellent work.—[Woman’s Journal. } 
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JUDGE LYMAN AND HIS WIFE. 
From Susan I. Lesley s ‘ Recollections of My Mother.’? The 
extract refers to life in Northampton, Mass., about 1840. Judge 
Lyman was then seventy-three, his wife fifty-one. , 


HE rose very early in the summer time,—seldom 
later than four o’clock,—and it was his custom to 
take a long walk, rarely returning before six. I often 
rose and took these walks with him; and they have 
left a sweet remembrance that is like a treasure laid 
up in heaven. He delighted in the natural beauties 
of our village; liked to take me to Round Hill, and, 
if possible, to reach there before sunrise. ‘The mists 
in the valley below, the mountain tops above, were a 
pure delight to him. His memory was stored with 
old-fashioned poetry, which he.often repeated as we 
walked through the quiet streets, where the closed 


| houses still held their sleeping inmates. Sometimes 
| he told me old tales of the dwellers in those homes, 


or of their fourfathers, whom he had known as a 
child ; sometimes he repeated to me long passages of 


| Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,” or Gray’s “Elegy in a 


Country Churchyard.” 

In the long summer afternoons he took me in the 
chaise all round the outskirts of the village. He had 
a quaint, old-fashioned set of terms with which he 


| addressed his horse, which I have never heard anyone 
| else use. But the horse seemed to understand, and 


liked them. Sometimes we drove through Hadley 
and Hatfield, crossing the river by the beautiful wire 
ferry ; came home under the mountain in the ravishing 
light of those valley sunsets. Sometimes we drove 
to the factory to see sister Jane, and took tea there, 
returning home in the full moonlight. How glad 
was everyone to see him wherever he might go! 
Truly, “‘when the eye saw him it blessed him, and 


| when the ear heard him it took knowledge of him.” 


At home his presence made every room he entered 


” 


And here, my dear girls, let me endeavor to call 


| up from memory a picture of one day of my mother’s 
| life at this period. One impression pervades all my 
| thoughts of her at that time; it is one of breeziness, 


overflowing life, and good cheer for all who came 


| within the circle of her influence; an immense 
| healthfulness of soul and body, that somehow made 
| others feel well and cheerful also, as if upborne by 


her own strong spirit. 
It is the gray dawn of a summer’s day, and she 


| is already up and doing, though the rest of her large 


family—all but my father—are in their deepest sleep. 


| Not for worlds would she rouse them; this is her 


hour—her opportunity. After the clear cold bath in 


| which she revels (it was always fine to hear her dis- 


course eloquently on the magnetic effect of fresh 
water), she dresses in a short skirt and white sacque; 


| and, with broom and duster, goes to her parlors and 
| dining-room, which are in plentiful disorder from last 


evening’s gatherings. She opens the windows wide 
in all the rooms, to let in the sweet morning air. 
Listening, as usual, to the song of the robins that 
frequent the elm trees all around, her fine ear catches 
a new note, long-drawn, sweet, and various. In- 
$tantly broom and duster are dropped, and she hastens 
out into the side-yard, and looks up into the acacia 
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trees to discover her new favorite. 
him,” she cries; *‘the most beautiful creature in the 
whole world, and the most exquisite singer. I shall 
write to Mr. Peabody this very day, and find out who 
he is." She returns to her work. The two parlors, 
dining-room, entry and stair-case are all carefuliy and 
thoroughly swept before six o’clock. She then calls 
up her two domestics, if they are not already up. 
‘How light and airy are all her movements! how 
strange that so large a woman should have so elastic 
a tread!’’ we used to say. She now returns to her 
room and puts on the clean, calico morning dress and 
white cap and collar, which is her usual garb until 
late in the day. There are still some moments before 
the large family assemble for breakfast, and no one 
ever saw her waste that time. Her large basket of 
darning always stood in a corner of the room, ready 
to be attacked when other work failed ; and she darned 
the stockings of the whole family,—the servants’ and 
the hired man’s, as well as those of her husband, 
children, and nieces. ‘‘ For,”’ she said, “it is the one 
way to save them time, trouble, and expense. | like 
to do it, and they never do it well.”” We had one 
girl named Maria, who had lived with us for some 
years, and was about to leave us to accompany her 
family to another town. On the morning of her de- 
parture she appeared at the parlor door, holding up 
the foot of an old black silk stocking, so darned that 
the original fabric was hardly discoverable. ‘ Mrs. 
Lyman, may I take this with me?”’ she. said; ‘I 
found it in the rag-bag.”” ‘* Why, certainly, Maria; 
but what can yeu want that old stocking for?”’ 
‘‘ Why, I want to show the folks where I go Mrs. 
Judge Lyman'’s embroidery,” said Maria; and, 
choking down a tender emotion, she added, “and 1’ll 
tell’em she mended ours just as good as all the 
ladies ’.”’ 

Perhaps she darned stockings till the breakfast 
bell rang, or else she took the book that always lay 
in the basket, underneath her stockings,—some good 
history, or book of ethics, or the last North American. 
Or, if there were time, she wrote to Mr. Peabody and 
described her bird ; and got for answer by next day’s 
mail, that it was ‘“‘the rose-breasted grossbeak.” 
How its long name delighted her heart! It was worthy 
the beauty of her singer. 

Breakfast comes. How often in summer time it 
assembled fifteen or twenty happy souls around that 
hospitable board! When my dear father came his 
presence brought benediction, peace, and love, as 
much as hers gave warmth and cheer. The breakfast 
was always simple but abundant,—tea and coffee, 
broiled fish or steak, bread, and some kind of pudding 


for the children, to be eaten with milk or cream. After | 


breakfast a chapter in the Bible and prayers were 
read. Then my mother had water brought, and with 


many aids among children, grandchildren, and nieces | 


the dishes were washed, silver cleaned, and table 
cleared in an incredibly short space of time. After 
this she was very apt to take her seat near the front 
door, partly because of her social spirit, which made 
her love to greet the passer-by, or send messages to 
her neighbors ; and partly because father liked to sit 


‘I have found | there, and for the same reasons. 
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She had always the 
basket of darning beside her, and the book, and my 
father had the newspapers, which he read aloud to 
her, or she to him; and they discussed in a truly 
amusing way the events or the politics of the day,— 
for he had a rare and sweet humor, and she had keen 
wit, and peals of merry laughter were often heard 
from the stairs, or the two parlors, whose doors into 
the entry always stood open, and where groups of 
children and visitors collected. At this time my 
mother always had the peas brought her to shell for 
dinner, or the beans to string. And I have seen her 
go on with these occupations unmoved and without 
apology, while distinguished visitors came and went, 
—Baron Roenne, perhaps, or Judges of the Supreme 
Court,—she conversing all the time with each and 
all in the most brilliant way. A touch of the bell, 
scarce interrupting the flow of the ideas, she would 
hand her pails and pans of vegetables, nicely pre- 
pared, to the little maid who came at her call, and go 
on with her inevitable darning. It was seldom that 
the large family sat down to meals without additional 
guests. Any one that dropped in was invited to re- 
main ; anyone who passed the front door who looked 
weary was asked to stop. ‘Another plate for Mr. 
and Mrs. ,’ called my mother, cheerily, to her 
little maid, without a thought of trouble; as, indeed, 
there was none. 

Although she darned beautifully, she was not an 
exquisite seamstress, and sometimes tried the patience 
of her children and young friends by want of nicety. 
So in derision we called her sewing ‘‘the Goblin 
Tapestry.”” But in truth she had too many garments 
to make and mend, to give much thought to any- 
thing but the strength and durability of her work ; 
and in some particu'ars she was wanting in taste. I 
recall a young girl sitting near her one day with some 
exquisite embroidery in her hand. ‘ Now, Mrs. 
Lyman, is not this lovely ?”’ she said. ‘* Well, I dare 
say it is, my dear,” was the quick reply, “but life 
has never been long enough for me to embroider a 
flannel petticoat.” 

And yet with seeming inconsistency she took 
great pains to have one temporary inmate of the 
family taught to embroider ; and, when a friend re- 
marked upon it, and said, ‘“‘ Why, Mrs. Lyman, I al- 
ways thought you believed in having young people 
cultivate their minds before all things ?”” she lowered 
her voice, but said in an emphatic whisper, ‘‘ My 
dear, that girl wouldn’t read,—not if you were to set 
her down in the Bodleian Library for the rest cf her 
life. You can’t put a quart into a pint cup.” 

At one o’clock came dinner ; always a large joint, 
roast or boiled, with plenty of vegetables and few 
| condiments,—for she thought them unwholesome,— 
| good bread and butter, and a plain pudding or pie. 
I think her idea about food as well as clothing was, 
| that there was but one object in it,—to support and 
sustain the body in the one case, and to cover and 
keep it warm in the other. And so she never dis- 
cussed or encouraged discussion of anything belong- 
ing tothem. To have interrupted the fine conversa- 
tion at that dinner-table, by any dwelling upon the 
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flavor or quality of the viands set bcfore any of us, 
would have appeared to both my father and mother 
as the height of vulgarity ; and I have never been 
able to get used to it at other tables. The same feel- 
ing led them always to avoid any conversation about 
their domestic concerns or troubles, and this from the 
highest motives. One whose name is a household 
word in many lands once said, after a two weeks’ 
visit at their house, ‘“‘ Oh, I liked to stay with Mrs. 
Lyman, for she had no kitchen!” I remember well 
her sitting in apparent abstraction and silence for a 
half hour, while two neighbors discussed the enormi- 
ties of their servants. At last, anxious for her sym- 
pathy, they appealed to her. She rose from her seat, 
sighed wearily as she gathered up her work to de- 
part, and said emphatically, ‘I see no perfection in 
the parlor; I don’t know why I should expect it in 
the kitchen.” 

In the afternoon, my dear mother allowed herself 
a long siesta, and came from her room about four, or 
a half hour later, with renewed brightness and cheer- 
fulness. Then the windows of the west parlor at- 
tracted her, and there the young members of the 
family delighted to join her. Her pleasure in the so- 
ciety of the young was unbounded, and her entire 
sympathy with them led her to draw out the best in 
them atalltimes. Especially if she found any young 
person with a strong desire for acquiring knowledge, 
she never lost sight of the intellectual stimulus to be 
applied, and never rested till she had four d means to 
supply the want. How many admirable books we 
read aloud to her in those long summer afte: noons, 
she often stopping us to impress some deeper appli- 
cation of the author’s thought upon our minds, or 
taking the book from our hands to read over again, in 
her own impressive way, something that we had made 
poor an! tame by our rendering! And with that 
large hospitality that often made it impossible for her 
to enjoy any great thought alone, or with her own 
family alone, she would note the passers-by as we 
read ; and many a good neighbor, or young intellec- 
tual starveling has been beckoned in, “just to hear 
this rich passage we are reading, it won’t take long.” 


THE WORLD’S BLANKET MORTGAGE. 


Tue debts of the civilized nations now add up a total 
of over $32,000,000,000—most of it incurred in wars. 
To realize what thirty-two billions mean a few com- 
parative statements are necessary. 

The highest total value of the entire cotton crop 
of the United States in any recent year was less than 
$300,000,000. If, therefore, the whole American 
cotton crop were sold for one hundred years in suc- 
cession, and the proceeds applied to the payment of 
the world’s indebtedness—mainly incurred for wars 
and war preparations—there would still remain an 
unpaid balance of nearly two billions. 

Professor A. C. Adams of Cornell sometime since 
calculated that the interest payments alone on these 
aggregated debts of the nations equal the value of | 
the labor of 3,000,000 working men, working con- 
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stantly at $1.50 per day per man. Civilization is | 
under a blanket mortgage to war.—[N. Y. World.] | 





A VISIT TO THE “ GEORGE JUNI 
REPUBLIC.” 


Extracts from a Private Letter. 
WHAT impressed us most was the freedom from re- 
straint, without lawlessness or disorder. The chil- 
dren from 5 years to 18 years were happy and inter- 
esting, could go anywhere over the farm without re- 
straint. We were given in charge of a boy and girl 
to show us around, and we were introduced to all the 


‘‘citizens’’ as we met them. Father had a list of the 
children from Syracuse, eighteen in all, and checked 
them off as he met them. They were an interesting 
lot. 'Wetook dinner and supper with them, and were 
surprised to see the politeness and consideration they 
had for one another. They had a ball game with a 
Cortland ball team and had as merry and happy a 
time as any school team could have. 

The whole time we were there we did not hear a 
profane word, a quarrel, or witness an unpleasant in- 
cident of any kind. It seems remarkable, when you 
consider there are nearly 150 children from ail over 
the United States, all of whom have committed all 
sorts of offenses, from murder and arson to horse- 
stealing, yet in a few years, under the influence of the 
Republic, have become good citizens of the Republic, 
and are ready and willing to help the new incorrigible 
as soon as he is willing to be helped. 

We were shown the worst boy the authorities of 
the State of Massachusetts could find, whom they 
sent to the Republic as a test case, and were told the 
State authorities were very well satisfied with the re- 
sult. He was playing on the ball team, and had just 
as much liberty as any. Boys and girls, white and 
colored, were around together freely, sat together at 
the tables, could romp and play without restraint. 
The boys showed more politeness and consideration 
for the girls than one often sees. 

A little girl had charge of one of the buildings to 
keep clean and in order. 

We saw the “ prison gang ”’ going lock-step from 
their work, in the ditch, to their cells for dinner, in 


| charge of a boy policeman; not a word of jeer or 


taunt was heard. They were required to work all 
day at digging ditches, and not allowed to speak to 
each other. For good behavior they are paroled, 
but are compelled to wear a striped suit until their 
sentence has expired. We saw several paroled pris- 
oners with the others. 

The girls have separate prisons, with girl care- 
takers and a girl judge to try such cases as should 
not come before the Republic. The girl prisoners 
work in the laundry for punishment. 

The Republic motto is ‘‘ Nothing without labor,”’ 
and if they don’t work they starve, or are committed 
for vagrancy, and have to work for the Republic 
without pay until such time as they are willing to 
work for themselves. 

Gerritt Smith Miller, a grandson of Gerritt Smith, 
is very much interested in the Republic, and spendsa 
great deal of his time there, and was very kind to us 
yesterday ; hetold usa great deal about its workings, 
all of which was intensely interesting. 
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Officers Against the ‘‘Canteen.’’ 
Tue late General Guy V. Henry, U. S. A., said: 
‘A canteen puts liquor (beer and light wines) in front of 
a man, and induces him to drink, which, with this temptation 
removed, he would never do."’ 


General Wm. R. Shafter, U. S. A., said: 

‘« Young men who would not think of going away from the 
post for liquor will, when it is placed before them, and every 
inducement offered them to purchase, do so and thus gradually 
acquire habits of intemperance."’ eae 

Surgeon General George M. Sternberg, U. S. A., said: 

‘‘A great many young soldiers who are not accustomed to 
drink contract drinking habits at these canteens and are 
ruined. There is no need whatever for intoxicating drinks at 
these canteens, and it will be a good thing for the army if 
they are abolished.”’ 


Farmers of the Great Northwest. 
Review of Reviews. 

[HE State of Minnesota alone produces approximately about 
80,000,000 bushels of wheat, or about one thirty-seventh of 
Of this she is able to ex- 
port two-thirds. Of the Dakotas, not having begun to reach 
their limit of productiveness, North Dakota raised in 1898 
<s,000,000 bushels, and South Dakota 42,000,000. Oregon 
produced 24,000,000 bushels. 

The modern farming methods in the Northwest challenge 
the admiration of the world. Steam and electricity are made 
to serve the farmer's purpose. He plows, reaps, thrashes by 
inachinery. He telephones from his farmhouse to his grana- 
ries. Sometimes he receives the latest grain quotations over 
a private telegraph-wire in his dwelling. Often the acreage 
of his farm is expressed in the thousands, sometimes in five 
fizures. He comes from the poor places of the earth, and 
finds a home and self-respect. He sends his products to 
Europe, Asia, Japan, even China. He furnishes a traffic 
that provides work for tens of thousands of employés of 
transportation lines. He keeps a procession of grain ships 
moving to the Sault Ste. Marie Canal which makes the 
‘Soo’ rank ahead of far-famed Suez in point of tonnage. 


the total production of the world. 


On Reading Aloud. 
Ir is a distinct loss that reading is so badly taught and that 
so few people know anything about the magic of the poets in 


their use of sound. We read almost exclusively with the eye, 


Shakes- 
peare wrote almost exclusively forthe ear, and we remain un- 
moved by the wonderful vibration of his great passages until 
we hear them. Poetry ought alwaysto be heard first and 
read afterwards. If the best of Browning is sympathetically 
and intelligently interpreted by the voice, the much-discussed 
obscurity is not in evidence. Many people find, for instance, 
a little diiculty in getting the clear and full significance of 
‘The Portrait of the Last Duchess’’ when they read it for 
the first time; but it fastens itself instantly on the imagina 
tion if it is well read. A good deal of time, now devoted to 
commentaries and text-study, might profitable be given to 
reading the text aloud, without note or comment. A work of 
art slowly discloses its full meaning, and familiarity with it is 
the first condition of comprehension.—[Hamilton Mabie, in 
Harper Bazar. } 


although poetry is primarily intended for the ear. 


Paris the Modern City. 


As we enter the new century, Paris remains preéminently the 


typical modern city, says Dr. Albert Shaw, in the Review of 


Reviews. The Exposition is very largely under the direction 
aad control of the officials who administer the Public Works 
and other departments of the municipality. This fact renders 


it the more convenient to study a good deal of the Exposition 
as if it were a part of Paris itself. Throughout the city, even 
at its very heart, one finds marvelous attention everywhere to 





trees and parkways. On many of the boulevards and 
avenues there are not less than four rows of shade-trees. The 
beautiful arrangement in the Exposition grounds of trees, 
flowers, and green lawns have been produced by the same 
men who are responsible for the charm of trees and parks 
that pervades the entire city. 

In like manner, the architecture and decoration of the 
Exposition have, to a great extent, been in the charge of 
those municipal departments which carry steadily forward 
the great work of developing Paris as a city of beautiful and 


harmonious arrangement and construction, and of artistic 
embellishment. 


Industrious Italian Peasantry. 

Letter from Rome in Springfield Republican 
THERE is nothing more unjust than the assertion that the 
Italians as a people, are lazy lazzaroni. I have been much 
impressed in my trips in Sicily and other parts of Italy with 
the indefatigable toilers of the soil, uncer the handicap of the 


heaviest taxes and the most primitive methods of agriculture 
in this fertile garden of the world. It is for these reasons 
that the little towns and villages are miserably poor. The 
contrast between nature's richness and the poverty of the 
people awakens in one a contempt for the thorough rottenness 
of Italian politics, and the burden of excessive taxes that is 
laid upon the humblest and poorest Italian. 

The old self-love of the Italian coming down through all 
ages, to-day manifests itself in the struggle to hold her place 
on the checker board of European politics. Italy knows her 
poverty, her huge debt, etc., but she must keep up her stand- 
ing army and maintain her navy at the expense of the devel- 
opment of the people, of education, and agriculture. One 
easily understands how socialism found ready leaders in the 
Italian agricultural classes. I am constantly struck by the 
intelligence and readiness for work of all kinds among this 
people ; and when Italy herself realizes that her wealth lies 
in the education of her people and the cultivation of her fertile 
soil, she will gain the respect of the world and fill her 
exhausted treasury. e 


A Mistake in Manner. 


An illustration of the financial advantage which may result 


from politeness, is told in the recently issued autobiography 
of Sir Richard Tangye. 

An American came to England with a new invention of 
the ‘‘ special "’ steam pump, and first called upon a firm in 
Manchester to offer them the patent. On entering the office 
he saw a youth sitting on a stool, who seemed in no hurry to 
pay any attention. At length turning round he said, ‘‘ Well ?"’ 
‘«] guess I want to see Mr. A.,"’ said the American. ‘* Mr. 
A !*" said the youth, with a sneer, ‘‘I gwess Mr. A. has 
been dead these ten years!’’ ‘I guess that’s enough for 
me,’’ replied the American. After sundry rebuffs from 
several firms in Birmingham, he was attracted by the six or 
seven foot letters advertising the Cornwall works. He called, 
was courteously received, listened to, and the agreement 
entered upon. The success of the invention may be judged 
by the fact that the firm paid the inventor £35,000 in royalties 
during the continuance of the patent. 








In the John Crerar Library, Chicago, there is no fiction 
admitted, nor even ‘‘ general literature."’ In 1889 there were 
34,827 visitors, an average of 113 a day. The library is 
largely used by students and writers. 


THE foremost temperance organization among men in 
Great Britain is the United Kingdom Alliance, of which Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, M. P.. is president, and James Whyte secre- 
tary, with headquarters at Manchester. 


IN an article in the Sctentific American, Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, of Philadelphia, presents data to show the probabil- 
ity that Lake Nicaragua is steadily shrinking. If this be the 
case the interoceanic canal by that route would be a certain 
failure. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


DISPATCHES for several days past, at this writing, have given 
very meagre and obscure accounts of the military situation 
in South Africa. It is known that General Roberts occupied 
Johannesburg, after some sharp fighting, and that on the 31st 
ult. President Kruger and other civil officials left Pretoria. 
it was then supposed that the city would be surrendered with- 
out serious resistance, but this does not appear to have been 
the case. There are vague reports of further hard fighting, 
and that the Boers are endeavoring to cut the railway in the 
rear of General Roberts. One dispatch says the military 
leaders of the Boers censure Kruger for quitting Pretoria, and 
have decided on a further resolute fight. 




































JaMEs Francis SMitH, the American District Telegraph 
messenger-boy who went to South Africa with a message of 
sympathy from 29,000 schoolboys of Philadelphia to Presi- 
dent Kruger, sent a cable dispatch from Pretoria on the 
29th ult., which was received at Philadelphia on the 3ist., 
saying that he had delivered the message. The message was 
handed to President Kruger just before he left the capital, and 
he expressed his thanks to the senders of the message and 
the American people for their sympathy. Secretary of State 
Rietz,-who was present, quoted the ‘‘ Morituri te salutamus "’ 
of the Roman gladiators, and added: ‘‘On this occasiou the 
message is reversed, —Czsar greets those about to die.”’ 

THE annexation of the Orange Free State tothe British 
empire has been proclaimed by General Roberts, under the 
name Orange River State. 

It is worth recalling, perhaps, that the Orange Free State 
was one of the independent nations which sent an exhibit to 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876. 
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GOVERNOR THOMAS of Colorado has given his approval to 
a plan for bringing the Boers from South Africa to form a 
large colony in the valley of the Platte, in Colorado. The 
Union Pacific Land Company proposes to give a million acres 
of land for the purpose. There is to be no charge for the 
gift, and the company will undertake to transport the Boers 
to Colorado, being repaid by instalments after the communities 
are established. 

Governor Jones, of Arkansas, has made a similar overture 
to the Boers. One of their envoys, Fisher, speaking at 
Boston on Ist inst., said that while they were thankful for 
these offers, their people would prefer to remain in 
their own country. ‘‘If we should be crushed this time,’’ 
he said, ‘‘it will be only for a brief time, for liberty must 
and shall prevailin South Africa. Patriotism never dies out."’ 
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Gen. MCARTHUR, who isin command of the United States 
troops in the Philippines, since the departure of Gen. Otis, 
has asked for more troops. He desires at least three regi- 
ments, and wants them to be cavalry. He says that with 
these he can put down the Filipinos by the 1st of November. 
There are now about 24,000 ‘‘regulars’’ and 36,000 
volunteers in the Philippines. Detachments of new recruits 
to fill the place of the men killed, wounded, dead of disease, 
and ‘‘invalided,’’ go out from San Francisco at intervals. 











DISPATCHES from Manila report an opinion of many 
people there that Aguinaldo was shot, and wounded, if not 
killed, on the igth ult., by a pursuing party led by Major 
March. The story of the pursuit into the mountains is given 
at length, and it appears probable that either Aguinaldo or 
an officer associated with him, was shot, though perhaps not 
fatally. Some papers were captured by Major March, one of 
them a proclamation addressed ‘‘to the Civilized Nations,’’ 
protesting against the American annexation of the Philippines. 
There were also copies of the speech delivered by Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana (in which he advocated permanent 
retention of the islands, because of their value). These were 
translated into Spanish and headed, ‘‘ The Death Knell of 
the Filipine People.’’ 
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Tue London L£xfress prints a despatch from Bombay, 
dated May 30, saying that an unprecedentedly severe 








epidemic of cholera has broken out in the northern districts 
of Bombay Presidency, especially in the famine camps, and 
that the deaths have increased 40 per cent. within three days. 
In the Kaira District there have been 1,330 deaths in seven 
days. 
to cremate the dead immediately. 
first day there was one death, on the second there were 
eighty-four, and on the third there were ‘upward of four 
hundred. The swiftness of the infection was due to the fact 
that the first death was near the only available water supply. 





decision (reversing the action of the court of Dauphin county) 
that the Governor had no authority to veto two proposals of 
amendment to the Constitution of 
that the Secretary of the Commonwealth ‘is bound to make 
publication of them. 
voters, etc., and are important in relation to elections. 
be of effect they must be approved a second time by the 
Legislature, and then be adopted by a vote of the people.) 


Governor to cut $1,000,000 from the public-school appropria- 
tion as passed by the last Legislature. 
was $11,000,000 for two years ; the Governor cut it to $10,- 








The government has made a special grant of £1,000 
In Planpur State on the 


Bombay (city) is also giffering from cholera. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has rendered a 


Pennsylvania, and also 


The amendments relate to registry of 
(To 


A suit will be brought, also, by school directors of 
Montgomery county to test the Constitutional right of the 


(The appropriation 


000,000.) 

EXTRAORDINARY interest has been caused by legal pro- 
ceedings against the ‘‘Ice Trust,’’ the American Ice Com- 
pany, in New York. The company had secured a virtual 
monopoly of the ice supply of that city, and recently raised 
the price from 30 cents to 60 cents a hundred pounds. It is 
made known that a number of city officials, and Tammany 
politicians, including Mayor Van Wyck, are large stockholders 
init. There is a strong probability that the outcome of the 
business may be the removal of Mayor Van Wyck from office 
by Governor Roosevelt. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE. 84th birthday anniversary of Queen Victoria, on the 
24th ult., was observed with rejoicings in England and Canada, 
and elsewhere in her dominions. 
THE Prohibition National Convention will meet in Chicago 


on the 27th instant. The nomination of Dr. Silas C. Swal- 
low, of Harrisburg, Pa., for President is expected. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, has ratified The Hague 
Peace Convention. Spain has done likewise, and the adhesion 


of Germany and Great Britain is expected immediately at 
The Hague. 


THe recent General Conference of the M. E. Church, at 
Chicago, besides other radical action, removed the ‘‘ time 
limit’’ on ‘‘ pastors,’’ so that they may now be reappointed 
annually at any place for an unlimited period of service. 


In an address before a political club in London, last week, 
Lord Salisbury, the English ‘‘premier,’’ referring to the 
Transvaal, said the policy of the Government must be ‘‘that 
not a shred of the former independence of the republic shall 
remain.’’ 


CoTTON print cloth, at Fall River, Mass., has been re- 
duced from 3% to 3% cents a yard. The demand has 
seriously fallen off. The export sales in April were 164 
million yards against 31% million yards in the corresponding 
month last year. 


In the interest of Chicago’s commerce the widening of 
the Chicago river has been determined upon by the Sanitary 
District Trustee$S, and plans for the widening of the stream 
to 200 feet and dredging to a depth of 30 feet, have been 
practically agreed upon. 

COMPLAINT comes from the black belt of Alabama that 
the negroes are leaving the plantations in alarming numbers. 
The movement includes many who were employed in the 
cotton fields in slavery times. The rise of manufacturing in 
the South is responsible for this drift. It has created a town 
demand for labor which did not before exist. 





NOTICES. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of | 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Newtown, Delaware Co., Pa , on 
First-day, Sixth month 17, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject, **‘ Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at West Grove Hall on First-day, 
Sixth month I0, 1900. To convene at 3 
o'clock p. m. 


Oscar T. PAssMorE, Clerk. 


*,*A Conference will be held in Richland 
(Quakertown, Pa.), Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on First-day, Sixth month 17, 1900, at 3 o'clock 
p- m., under the care of Abington (uarterly 


Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. Subject, 
** Peace and Arbitration.” 
QO. ATKINSON, : 
J. Q. Avammeow \ Clerks. 


ARABELLA CARTER, | 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting at 
Upper Springfield Meeting-house near Wrights- 


town, N. J., on : irst day afternoon, Sixth 
month 17, 1900, at 3 o'clock. Subject, ‘* Tem- 
perance. Joseph $ Walton is expected to 


address the meeting. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Chairman. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth month, as follows : 

SixTH MONTH: 


10. Winchester, Va 

17. Ridge, Va., 10, a m., Back Creek, 3, 
p-m 

24. Fawn Grove, Pa. 


SEVENTH MoxsTH: 
1. New Market, Md. 


JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*.* 4 Reguest.—| should like to secure from 
every reader of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
a list of five books, arranged in order of their 
excellence, which the correspondent would 
strongly recommend as suitable material for the 
development of the moral sense and the literary 
instinct of boys and girls from nine to eighteen 
years of age. 

It is strongly urged that each person inter- 
ested in the cause of good literature will answer 
this notice immediately, so that the information 
sought may be embodied in a report to be sub- 
mitted to the coming Chautauqua Conference. 

CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, 

Superintendent Department of Demoralizing 
Publications, Friends’ General Conference on 
Philanthropic Labor. 

Address: English Department, Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky. 

*.* Burlington First-day = Union will 
be held at Old Springfield, N. J., Sixth month 
9, at 10 o'clock, a. m. Ail are cordially 
invited. Carriages will meet the train arriving 
at Columbus at 8.30 a. m. 

y 
DANIEL WILLETs, \ Clerks. 
AnnIE R. WALN, j 


*,.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made appointments, as follows: 
S1xTH MONTH : 


17. 10.30 a. m., Green St. 
17. 3.30p. m., Fair Hill 
24. 10.30a. m., Reading. 
AgQuiLa J. Linvitt, Clerk. 
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*,*A Conference under the care of Philadel 
phia (Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, will be held at Merion Meeting-house 
on Sixth month 10, at 30 clock p m_ Joseph 
S. Walton will speak on the subject of ‘*‘ Home 
Influence ”’ 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
will meet in the Meeting: house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 
gth, at 1.30 o'clock, p. m. 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows: 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at 10 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 
10 a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting-house, 
at 9.30 a. m. 


Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10 a. m. 
Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 


Women and ( ‘hildren, in Room No. 5, at 9 
a. m. 
Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at Il a. m. 
Educatiopal and Publication Committee, 
Room No. I, at 9 30a. m. 
L egislation Committee, 
Parlor, at 10 a. m. 
James H. 


in 


in Race Street 
A1K-NSON, 
421 Chestnut St. 


ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


\ Clerks 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
TION, AT CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 
Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Associa 


tion will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, and 8, good | Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


to return until September 1, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee 
Stop-overs will be allowed, 
returning, on all tickets reading via the Southern | 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facil- 
ities for reaching Charleston and seeing en 
route the egricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries, as well as the principal commercial cities 
and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestout St., Philadel- 


phia, will be pleased to furnish all information 
desired. 


both going and | 


FRIENDS’ IN TEL LIG ENCER. 


that the most durable and eco- 
nomical paint material is Pure 
White Lead. The brands named 
in margin can be depended upon 


for purity and carefulness in 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints”’ 


| and West India Short Line, ’ 


| etc. ; 


3, at | 


| Augusta, 
| and all points South and Southwest 


e mille theorist and the itiaviilan expert 
may proclaim the merits of ready- 
mixed paints, but the practical testi- 


mony of the men behind the brush proves 


for- 





zoo Il wliam Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway, *‘ Florida 
has pleasure ii 
announcing to the public that it will open its 
new line to Florida on June 3, 1900, with 
through sleeping cars between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Va., and Columbia, S$. C., Savan 
nah, Ga,, Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., et 
also through sleeping cars from New 
York, etc., to Atlanta, Ga., where connections 
are made in Union Depot for all points South 
and Southwest. The Old Dominion S. S. Co.’s 
steamships from New York, and the Merchants 
& Miners Transportation Co.’s Steamships from 
Boston and Providence make connection with 
these trains at Norfolk, Va. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway is the short 
line to the principal cities of the South and to 
all points in Florida and the West Indies. It 
is also the direct line to Athens, Atlanta, 
Macon, Montgomery, New Orleans, 
It enters 
the Capitals of the six States which it traverses, 
not including the National Capital, through 
which many of its trains are operated. 

Two trains conveying passengers via this 
route will leave New York daily at I p. m., 





/ and 12.15 o'clock midnight from Pennsylvania 


| 
| 


R. R. Depot. 

For full particulars in regard to sleeping car 
arrangements and dining car service please refer 
to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, W. C. 
| Shoemaker, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
| 371 and 1206 Broadway, New York, Chas L. 
Longsdorf, New England Passenger Agent, 306 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., W. M. Mc- 
Connell, General Agent, 1434. New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C., or to L. S. Allen, General 


It is said that peas will make double 


the growth, and largely increase the 
| product, when favored with sticks or 


twiggy branches for them to run over. 
And this seems true of all climbing plants 
Who has not noted how happy a branch 
of a grape vine seems, when it can get a 
chance to run over a bush? Philosophers 
give, as the reason, that a climbing plant 
is always twisting and twining to find 
something to cling to,—and thus wastes 
energy that should be applied to growth. 
—[Meehans’ Monthly.] 


FOOD OF YOUNG BIRDS. 
NesTLINGS grow. rapidly under the 
incessant and assiduous care of one and 
sometimes both parents, who bring them 
soft food, and the number of insects and 
worms they consumeis prodigious. Each 
day's ration is far more than their own 
weight—a thing made possible by the 
exceedingly rapid digestion which charac- 
terizes birds. This function, as well as 
respiration, is more expeditious in young 
than in old birds, and howa tiny titmouse 
can keep full the ever-ravenous mouths of 
such a brood as appears in that family of 
nine bluetits passes comprehension. An 
even more difficult thing to understand is 
how all seem to thrive equally. Our 
American titmouse’s nest in an old wood- 
pecker's hole or some such cranny, often 
where the room is so small that the young 
are packed in layers, almost literally like 
sardines in a box ; and the European tits 
have quarters nearly as confined, at the 
bottom of deep, purselike nests woven of 
cottony materials. —[Ernest Ingersoll, in 
Harper's Bazar. | 


FREQUENTLY tomato plants are severely 
thinned of leaves and branches, in order, 
itis said, to let in the sun to ripen the 
fruit, But ripening is a vital process. 
Good, healthy leaves and foliage are 
essential to this, and the fruit will ripen 
better under the shade of such foliage 
than when exposed to the sun without the 
leaves. Where the branches are so 
numerous, it is of advantage to thin out 
weaker ones to give more strength to the 
rest. —[Meehans’ Monthly. } 


TEMPERANCE people of Boston are con- 
sidering the feasibility of establishing a 
hospital in Boston in which no alcoholic 
medicines shall be used. They point to 
the fact that the Temperance Hospital of 
London, established in 1873, and the 
Temperance Hospital of Chicago, estab- 
lished in 1884, have been successful in 
their treatment of patients, and say that 
their death rate is lower than that of the 
ordinary hospitals. 


EACH infant robin, it is estimated, re- 
quires for its proper maintenance about 
fourteen inches of tender angle worm 
every day. Asa robin family averages 
four, the mother is obliged to provide 
fifty-six inches of worm daily. Consider- 
ing the difficulties and dangers of getting 
worm, these statistics throw an interest- 
ing light on the industry and courage of 
the mother robin. 


DIAMOND polishing is a lengthy pro- 
cess. The workmen sit at long tables 
with their backs to the light, and have in 
front of them small iron wheels revolving 
with terrible rapidity—1,500 times a 
minute. The rounded diamonds are 
dipped in oil and diamond dust, soldered 
to a handle and placed against the wheel. 
The many ‘‘sides’’ of the stone are 
given here, and it is a tedious process. 


BUCKWHEAT cakes seem to be losing 
favor in this country. The amount of 
buckwheat raised is only about one-half 
of what it was thirty-five years ago, not- 
withstanding the increase of population. 


SOME one asked quite seriously, the other 
day, if I thought that the announced 
engagement of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford 
would interfere with the sale of his novels. 
I smiled the smile of incredulity. 

‘*You need not smile,’’ said the lady. 
‘*T know that Richard Harding Davis’s 
marriage has greatly interfered with the 
sale of his novels. His readers, who are 
largely young girls, like to think of him 
as an unmarried man. They find his 
books more interesting when they so 
regard him.”’ 

‘*What about Kipling?’’ I gasped. 
‘*Has his stock depreciated because of 
the wife and babies ?”’ 

‘‘Oh no!’’ was the reply. ‘‘It is 
different with Kipling. He writes more 
for men, and then his stories are not love 
stories.'’—[ Jeannette Gilder, in Harper's 
Bazar. | 


SOME of the greatest fishing grounds of 
the great lakes are in the Georgian Bay 
district. From the cold, deep and clear 
waters of Georgian Bay thousands and 
thousands of rocky islets rise. 


AFTER TEA 


a LBS. OF INGRAM’S FINE 
BLENDED FOR $3 00, delivered. 


31 North Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 








Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe 


Notwithstanding the heavy selling, 
this stock is kept full and complete ; and 
there are many special values, like the 
following, that are worthy of every 
buyer’s attention : 


Silk Stripe Cotton Crepon 
— the 35 cent quality, soft and crepy, 
and + ill retain the crepe effect ; in pink, 
baby blue, lavender, tan, old blue, light 
green, butter color, etc. %,‘I his lot at 


20 cents a’ yard 


Windemere Dimity, Violet Lawns 
and ‘Twentieth Century Lawns—ve 
are showing thousands of yards of these 
choice cottons in exquisitely colored 
blossoms, sprays, vines and floriated 
effects, light and dark shades— 


8 cents a yard 


Lyons Batiste—of fine, firm finish, 
in a choice range of designs and color- 
ings in light and dark effects. 

Kohinoor Cloth—a batiste finish ; 
very dainty colorings in stripes and fig 
ures ; an exceedingly desirable fabric— 


both at toc. a yard 


Dotted Swiss Mull—in solid colors, 
including all the new shades and all 
sorts of fiz ures, stripes and scroll effects. 

Sligo Dimity and Cluster Stripe 
Dimity—a bright showing of these new 
dimities ; always reliable and ever in 
demand, and the printings are wonder 
fully like the Irish goods. 

Avon Cords—one of the new weaves; 
a sheer fabric with woven cords which 
makes the fabric firmer— 


these at 12%c. a yard 


Samples sent upon request. 
Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 


attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
e , 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Mayor’ 
»(ement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
SEMENT, 


MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





FRIENDS’ 








J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 


e CORPORATIONS. 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
pee ee CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 


OR 


INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD | TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2, 000. O00. Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $5, 000,000. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Morrt- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 





305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Trustee, Assignee, 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 

deposits. 

——— President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASAS. WING: Ma 
ERTS FOULKE; annie Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For ene address, 

AAC FORSYTH 
503 resales Building, Phtled’ a, Pa 


cer, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (ada 
eee paid in), 


Established 1874, 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insurcd, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


House Furnishing Goods, 
posers R. RHOADS, President. 


Ss. W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. jo gM AALS "Vice-President. 
Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. eae gett) sx. and Treas. 


WM. B. LANE, 7it/e and Trust Officer. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER a 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


yopene S. Sayres, 
BoLTton WINPENny, 

Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


oe Becker, 
No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 





Nicuoras Brice, 
aces M. Janney, 
. Davis Pace, 
iL. R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Homas R. Gn, 
Cuas. S. 


Epwin S.D1xon, 

Warren G. Grirritn, 

Samuge. Bancrort, Jr., 

Hixcuman, Epwarp G. McCoium, 
Avrrep |. Pxiuips. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


You ng Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


ct t NEWNAN, 


806 Market St. 


CLEMENT Ags aed 
Unde oF D8 BulHD 
and Embaimer, 

1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
L csmnesinitinemnsianstie 


FINE ARTS A 


Mirrors, Pictures, 


mager of Insurance Department, goer. 
BARTON TOWNSEND. Assistant nies 
. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Committee, 


Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
Vice President, T. wee yr dl 


Vice President and Actuary, 
HBROOKE; 7rust Officer, ree 
D 





Where to Locate? 
ee, ao id ir X 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 


Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
-IN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR'DA, 


WHERE 


Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ”’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GuIF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WI1L MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and — information free. 

dress, R. J. WEMYSS, 
«f «, Ueneral Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





